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< INPUT-OUTPUT WORK AS A BASIS FOR DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 


by R. A. BISHOP 


In recent years there has been much discussion 
of the possibilities and validity of input-output 
work ! for macro-economic analysis and its place 
in the planning of economic development. It 
would be premature as yet to come to a definite 
decision on the matter, but at any rate a number 
of relatively underdeveloped countries, such as 
India, Pakistan, and Porto Rico, have recently 
been engaged in constructing matrices or consid- 
ering the usefulness of input-output analysis for 
formulating their own development plans. 

FAO has also been giving some attention to the 
application of the method to agricultural program- 
ming. The subject of input-output work has been 
included in the curriculum of the Training Centers 
on Economic and Financial Appraisal of Agricul- 
tural Plans and Projects, held at Dacca, East 
Pakistan, in October 1955, and in San Salvador, 
in May 1956. Some time was devoted to this 
subject also at the International Training Center 
for Agricultural Economics and Statistics held in 
Rome in the first months of 1956. In view of the 
interest that has already been aroused and the 
possibility that more people may find it useful to 
know in general terms what is meant by input- 
output work, the present article sets out some of its 
main features as well as some of the arguments for 
and against it. Particular reference is made to some 
special considerations concerning agriculture. The 
article does not attempt to give a final judgment. 
Not only is it too early to do so, but also the 


‘The term “input-output work” (or analysis) is used with 
different connotations in different contexts. Originally it was 
used to mean the study of the effects of changes in inputs 
into individual farm enterprises upon resulting outputs, and 
for determining the least-cost or highest-profit combination at 
any combination of prices for input and output factors (Tolley, 
Black and Ezekiel: Input as Related to Output in Farm Organi- 
zation and Cost of Production Studies, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Bulletin 1277, 1924). Such problems are often 
studied today by “linear programming,” assuming that linear 
relations will hold true in place of the curvilinear ones used 
in the original proposal. Recently, the term has been used 
to describe a national matrix summarizing purchases and 
sales among and between all the different industries or 
elements of a national economy. That is the sense in which 
the term is used in this article. 


usefulness of the approach must depend largely 
on the particular circumstances of each individual 
country. 


Nature of Input-Output Work?® 


Input-output work starts from the observation 
that all sectors in the economy are related. The 
requirements of one sector are provided by the 
output of another sector. Thus, if the first sector 
is to expand its activities, then the second sector 
must also expand sufficiently to provide the 
increased requirements, supposing, of course, that 
the deficit was not made up from imports or 
stocks. Input-output work is a technique which 
has been devised to throw light on the changes 
which occur in an economy as a result of these 
inter-industry relations. It is designed to show, 
on the one hand, what are the inter-industries 
relationships at any one time, and, on the other, 
how the economy would react to a change in one 
or all of the sectors, if the prior inter-industry 
relationships continued to hold true. As regards 
economic development, it is claimed that input- 
output analysis can indicate which are the indus- 
trial sectors that are most suitable for develop- 
ment and also that it can trace the effects of 
such development on the requirements of resour- 
ces, such as foreign exchange, capital, and important 
physical items, such as steel, which tend to be 
scarce under the conditions of underdeveloped 
countries. 

Input-output work consists of: (a) computing the 
input-output table, or matrix; this is a method of 
assembling and integrating economic data which is 
purely descriptive of the economy at a given point 
of time; and (b) input-output analysis, which is 
a method of using these data to illuminate certain 


“A very clear introduction to input-output work is con- 
tained in Notes introductives d l'étude et a Vapplication de la 
méthode input-output, by Vera Cao-Pinna, published by the 
Institut universitaire d’études européennes de Turin, 1955. 








problems - among others, problems connected with 
economic development. 


INPUT-OUTPUT MATRIX 


The following illustrative table shows in sche- 
matic form an input-output table for an economy 
with three economic sectors: agriculture, industry, 
and services. 


Table 1. - Schematic Matrix® 














Sold b Bought by Final | Total 
¥ Agri- | In- Services demand | output 
culture | dustry | | | j 
| Second | 
.. First quadrangle. . quad- 
rangle 
Per 0 30 0 | 70 100 
Industry. . mice 20 0 20 | 60 100 
} 
Services...... joie 30 | 30 | 40 100 
| Fourth 
..- Third quadrangle... | quad- 
rangle 
Net value added, . aes 50 40 80 | (Book 
entries) 
TOTAL INPUT . ada oan 100 100 | 100 | _ 
! 








In the rows # of this table are indicated the value 
of the output of an industry, and in the columns‘, 
the value of the inputs required by that industry in 
order to carry on production. Thus, agriculture 
has a total output of 100 units, of which 30 are 
required by industry to carry on production and 
70 go to final demand. In real terms, the 30 
might cover jute (required by the textile industry) 
and hides (by the leather working industry), while 
the 70 would represent rice, meat, vegetables, fruit, 
and other foodstuffs for direct human consumption. 
In order to carry on production, agriculture re- 
quires 20 units of the output of industry and 30 
of the output of services, while 50 come from net 
value added. These 20 might be fertilizers and 
insecticides, while the 30 for services might repre- 
sent transport to and from the market, and possibly 
other services such as veterinary, valuers’ or sales 
agents’ services. The 50 of net value added, as 
explained immediately below, represent the reward 
for the factors of production engaged in agriculture, 
largely labor. 

It will be seen that the table consists of four 
subdivisional quadrangles within the main quad- 
rangle.® In the top left-hand one appear the 
transactions between industries, already described 


* This table is taken from the article by Hollis B. Chenery 
in The Structure and Growth of the Italian Economy, U.S. 
Mutual Security Agency, Rome, 1953. 

*Rows are read horizontally, columns vertically. 

‘For further discussion of the quadrangles, see article by 
Fuerst, “‘The Matrix as a Tool in Macro-Accounting,” Review 
of Economics and Statistics, February 1955, Harvard University 
Press 


In the top right-hand one appears the remainder 
of the output of each industry. This remainder 
does not go to other industries, but to final con- 
sumers, such as individuals, the government, and 
exports. This second quadrangle is defined as 
including final demand. 

In the bottom left-hand corner — the third 
quadrangle — appear the costs incurred by an 
industry in carrying on production which do 
not represent purchases from another industry. 
Such costs are the rewards to the land, labor, and 
capital engaged in the industry (rent, wages, 
interest, profits), indirect taxes, and imports. 
Alternatively, the total of these rewards may be 
thought of as the value added by land, labor, 
capital, and management in the industry in the 
process of converting input into output. The 
fourth quadrangle includes only book entries, such 
as valuation changes, which are nil in the illus- 
tration. 

In the schematic table above, the industrial 
sectors have been left very broad and the second 
and third quadrangles have not been broken down 
into their component parts. However, Table 2, 
which is a very simplified form of an input-output 
table, gives an indication of the sort of breakdown 
that might be achieved. The table is derived from 
the United Kingdom Blue Book on National Income 
and Expenditure 1946-51, and refers to the situa- 
tion in 1948. Columns and rows 1-7 fall into the 
first quadrangle of inter-industry transactions; the 
second quadrangle has been divided into personal 
consumption, public authority consumption, the use 
of output for capital formation, and the allocation 
of output to export (columns 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13); 
the third quadraagle includes imports, payment of 
labor, payment of management, capital, and land 
(rows 9, 12, and 13), and indirect taxes. 

With the data arranged as in this table, it is 
possible to come to some conclusions about the 
relative importance of each item of industrial 
input in the output of an industry. For instance, 
with a total output of 956 from agriculture, the 
input of food, drink, and tobacco is 66°; or the 
input of food, drink, and tobacco is roughly 0.07 
unit per unit of agricultural output. This figure 
of 0.07 is called the input coefficient of food, drink, 
and tobacco into the agricultural industry. Such 
coefficients can be calculated for all sectors shown 
in the table, but from an analytical point of view, 
much the most important are the entries in the 
first quadrangle, containing the relations between 
industries. 


*Sector 3 covers the processing of food, drink, and tobacco, 
and the inputs from this sector into agriculture might be 
such by-products as molasses for silage, skim milk, and milling 
offal for stock feeding. 





Table 2. — Simplified Inter-Sector Relations Table (United Kingdom, 1948) 
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2. Mining and quarrying............ 5 12 196 ll 107 61 _— 85 7 a 3 35 520 
3. Food, drink, and tobacco......... 66 _ 6 —_ _— 9 — | 1 339 20 _ 60 90] 1590 
4. Other manufacturing ............. 84 73 125 340 60 330 — | 1375 335 773 389 | 1252] 5 136 
5. Building and contracting.......... 15 20 7 70 3 103 _ 260 85 517 30 _ 1 110 
6. Electricity, gas, and water. ....... 3 6 13 107 3 45 _ 195 15 36 2 5 430 
7. Other production and trade!...... 100 20 150 490 70 55 — | 2 379 205 69 — 445 | 3 983 
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* Total of rows 1-10. — !Transport and communication, distributive trades, and other services. — 2 Public administration and defense, public health and 
educational services, ownership of dwellings, domestic services to households, and services to private non-profit-making bodies. — 3 Includes private non-profit- 


making bodies. — 4 Includes stock appreciation. — 5 Sales by final buyers. — 


allowances of the Armed Forces. 


INPUT-OUTPUT ANALYSIS 


So far, the matrix has been considered merely in 
its role as a description of the economy at a point 
of time. In order to use it as a basis for an analysis 
of change, it is necessary to make assumptions 
about the input coefficients; the simplest is that 
the coefficients remain the same at any level of 
output, or in other words, that the inputs change 
proportionately to output. 

Such an assumption is contrary to a number of 
accepted economic tenets and known facts (as, for 
example, that expenditures on food increase less 
rapidly than total income in a progressing econ- 
omy), and modification is both necessary and desi- 
rable. The assumption does enable one to follow at 
least roughly the probabie repercussions through- 
out the economy of a change in any one part of it; 
the error involved is less for small or marginal 
changes than it would be for large ones. For 
instance, in the economy described by Table 2, an 
increase of 96 (or 10%) in the total output of 
agriculture can only take place if there is an 
increase of 8.4 of inputs from manufactured 
goods other than food, drink, and tobacco, into 
agriculture, which is the same as saying that the 
output of “other manufactured products” must 
increase by 8.4. But this secondary increase in 


6 Includes employers’ insurance contributions and (in column 8) the pay and 


turn depends on increasing inputs into the “other 
manufacturing” industry, necessitating further 
increases in the output of other sectors, and so on. 
Thus the initial increase in agriculture has second- 
ary effects which are spread throughout the whole 
economy. 

The classical method of following through to the 
end results of all the repercussions, known as 
“inverting the matrix,” was developed and used by 
Leontief. By inverting the matrix, it is possible 
to give a general solution relating the level of final 
demand to the level of output of each sector. It 
would be beyond the scope of this article to go 
further into the question of inversion, but the 
reader is referred to two books by Leontief, The 
Structure of the American Economy, 1919-1939 and 
Studies in the Structure of the American Economy.* 

There are serious drawbacks to analysis by 
means of inversion of the matrix. A major prac- 
tical difficulty is that the number of multiplications 
involved in solving the simultaneous equations is 
the cube of the number of sectors, i.e., a fairly 
simple matrix of 60 sectors needs 216,000 multipli- 
cations, which necessitates the use of mechanical 
or electronic computors. More important is the 


ee University Press, New York, 1951 and 1953, respec- 
tively. 








rigidity of the analysis, preventing due account 
being taken of changes in the coefficients as the 
limits of productive capacity are reached or as 
imports are substituted for domestic production. 
For many reasons it is desirable to have a more 
flexible approach, and this is provided by what is 
called the “iterative” method. 

The iterative method consists in following, 
step by step, the results of a change in any one 
sector.* An example may illustrate the procedure. 
Taking the data of Table 2, it might be asked 
what adjustments would be necessary if agricul- 
ture were to increase by 10 percent the output 
going to final demand. This would imply a rise 
of 46.6 in output as a first step; but in order to 
produce this additional 46.6, agriculture requires 
additional inputs from other sectors. Concen- 
trating on the major ones, it can be seen that food, 
drink, and tobacco would have to contribute 


66 84 

( —— x 46.6), other manufacturing ( —— x 46.6), 
956 956 
100 

and other production and trade ( —— x 46.6). 
956 


Thus the first round involves an increase of 
46.6 in agriculture, of 3.2 in food, drink, and 
tobacco, of 4.1 in other manufacturing, and of 
4.9 in other production and trade. But in order 
to produce these increases, these industries 
themselves need additional inputs from agricul- 
460 
ture; which are (—— x 3.2) for food, drink, 
1590 
28 
and tobacco, ( —— x 4.1) for other manufacturing, 
5136 
2 
and ( —— xX 4.9) for other production and trade. 
3983 

These fractions total 1.0 approximately; again, in 
order to produce this additional 1.0, agriculture 
would require additional input from the other 
industries, but it is clear that the amounts are so 
small that they can be neglected. Thus, one 
concludes that in order to produce an additional 
10 percent for final demand, the total output of 
agriculture would have to rise by about 47% units. 

A feature of agriculture is that the effects of 
an increase in agricultural activity work themselves 
out rather quickly and not many rounds of iter- 
ation are necessary to follow it through. For 
industry in general, not such a high proportion of 
output goes to final demand and the secondary 
effects may be as great as the initial increase in 
activity. 

Two useful features of the iterative approach 
may be mentioned. In the first place, it is pos- 


*For a full description, see the article by Chenery, op. cit. 


sible, at any stage of iteration, to vary the coeffi- 
cients used. Thus one can take account of changes 
in the coefficients resulting from the use of different 
types of equipment and different productive proc- 
esses at different levels of production, if estimates 
can be made of what those changes will be. 
Secondly, it is possible to take account of the limits 
set by existing productive capacity. Once the 
limit of capacity in a sector (estimated independ- 
ently of the input-output analysis) has been reach- 
ed, it is clear that the process of iteration should 
not be carried further; in practical terms, the 
growth of the economy will be hampered by the 
appearance of bottlenecks in that sector at that 
level of production. By means of the iterative 
procedure, the planner therefore will know where 
to expect bottlenecks and can take steps to over- 
come them. 


Applications of Input-Output Analysis 


It will have been observed that the data entered 
in the tables are in the form of values. This is 
done for the sake of convenience so as to be able 
to give an aggregate of the various items of output 
and input. For instance, taking the agricultural 
industry, it is necessary to make an aggregate of 
the output of wheat, jute, maize, animal products, 
etc., which can be added only in value terms. 
Similarly, on the input side, it is necessary to add 
together fertilizers, machinery, transport, services, 
and so on. 

Value of output depends on the quantity pro- 
duced and the price per unit. Therefore, the 
table can be considered in two aspects, either as 
an indication of quantities or as an indication of 
prices, and thus it can be adapted for analysis of 
quantity changes or price changes. If used to 
illuminate problems concerning quantities, it is 
assumed that the price remains stable and the 
variations in the figures relate to quantities only. 
In this case the coefficients can be considered as 
indicators of the quantities required for each unit 
of output. In relation to a motorcar, the quantity 
coefficients in real terms might be 150 pounds of 
tires, 7 hundredweight of steel, 25 pounds of paint, 
10 pounds of electric wiring, and so on per unit 
of output. 

If the analysis relates to prices, it is assumed 
that the quantities remain stable and the varia- 
tions relate to price only. ‘The input columns are 
regarded as a statement of cost structures which 
express the way in which the value of output of 
an industry is related to its cost components; that 
is to say, the value of a motorcar consists of so 
many dollars-worth of tires, steel, paint, wiring, 
and so on. Working out the calculations — on the 
assumption that quantities remain unchanged — 
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should give some indication of how much the 
various prices would rise by an injection of a 
given amount of purchasing power. 

Whichever type of analysis, either price or 
quantity, is being pursued, there are two main 
alternatives which a planner can choose. Either 
he can use the input-output technique to predict 
the sort of changes which will take place in the 
economy as a result of the variations in key fac- 
tors, which, on other grounds, he thinks likely, or 
he can set up certain targets which he thinks desir- 
able and estimate, by means of the input-output 
technique, the changes which will be necessary if 
those targets are to be attained. Normally, of 
course, the planner will procded by way of a 
compromise between what he considers desirable 
and what he considers likely. If likely trends will 
lead to an undesirable distribution of income 
between sectors, for example, the planner will 
readjust his proposed program to check those 
trends; by contrast, if the objectives cannot be 
achieved because of bottlenecks, the plans can be 
scaled down and steps taken to remove the 
bottlenecks. It is obviously an oversimplification 
to think of plans for economic development being 
devised without relation to actual trends, or that 
the trends are given features, unaffected by 
economic planning. 

Typically, the limiting conditions for economic 
planning are the amount and type of resources 
actually at work in the economy, the amount of 
investment needed to bring new resources into 
play, and the foreign exchange situation. To the 
extent that these limitations are known and 
measurable, they can be written into the analysis 
and will then indicate, in general terms, the type 
and number of bottlenecks in individual sectors 
that would be encountered in various alternative 
programs. 

At the same time, planning may be expected 
to have an effect on, or take advantage of changes 
in, the technology of individual sectors, the com- 
position of final demand, and the rate of invest- 
ment, either over-all or by sectors. In order to 
discover what the values of these changes will be 
(or are desired to be, if they are targets), methods 
other than the input-output technique will have to 
be used, since they are not normally amenable to 
this type of analysis. However, the secondary 
effects of such changes can be illuminated by means 
of the input-output technique. 

The particular aspects of development plans 
which clearly do not fall within the scope of input- 
output analysis are, among others, the supply- 
demand outlook for commodities to be produced 
(in so far as this is not determined by inter- 
industry relationships), the shifts in composition 


on 


of demand as national income changes, the possi- 
bilities of foreign trade or foreign loans, the nec- 
essary institutional changes, for example, in agri- 
cultural research, extension, and administration, 
in training and education, in land tenure, credit, 
marketing, transportation, and so on. Once the 
answers to these questions have been established, 
particularly in so far as they relate to final demand 
requirements of the output of individual sectors 
(i.e., the second quadrangle), the consequential 
adjustments which would have to take place in 
other sectors if these requirements were to be 
fulfilled, could, it is claimed, be estimated by means 
of the input-output technique. If this is so, then 
the technique can, as far as its scope allows, 
accommodate both the limiting conditions and the 
changes in factors which are the subject of economic 
planning. 

Two applications which are of particular impor- 
tance in development planning are analyses of 
labor productivity and of regional differences in 
development requirements. As regards labor pro- 
ductivity, it is possible to determine approximately 
the total amount of labor used in the output of 
each sector, from both direct and indirect inputs 
of labor, and hence the amount of commodity 
produced per unit of labor.” Since, in most indus- 
tries, productivity varies greatly with the per- 
centage of capacity utilized, these estimates are 
subject to considerable uncertainty, however. 
In so far as per caput income depends on labor 
productivity, this may be a very important analy- 
sis for formulating development plans. 

Concerning regional analysis, the important 
point is that economic development affects dif- 
ferent parts of a country differently, and it may 
be the objective of policy to make sure that the 
program is workable regionally, as well as nation- 
ally, and also to try to even out regional varia- 
tions. A very good example is the difference in 
development between Northern and Southern Italy, 
and the government has in fact planned for a 
considerable increase in the rate of development 
in Southern Italy. However, much of the require- 
ments of capital equipment and raw materials 
for this development will have to come from 
Northern Italy and, therefore, will lead to an 
increase of economic activity there. These inter- 
regional repercussions are suitable for analysis by 
the input-output technique and it is claimed that, 
here too, input-output analysis can make a, useful 
contribution to development planning !". 


*For a fuller account of the measurement of labor produc- 
tivity by input-output analysis, see article by Borch, ‘‘Input- 
Output Analysis as a Basis for Productivity Measurement,” 
in Productivity Measurement Review, OEEC, May 1955. 

For further discussion of regional analysis, see Chenery, 
op. cit. Also “Regional Analysis: an Inter-Industry Model 
of Utah,”’ by Moore and Peterson, Review of Economics and 
Statistics, Vol. XXXVII, November 1955. 








6 
Validity of Input-Output Work" 


FIxED INPUT COEFFICIENTS 


The classical type of input-output analysis devel- 
oped by Leontief depended on the assumption of 
fixed coefficients, with a view to making a com- 
plete analysis of the whole economy. However, 
it is clear that the assumption is much less con- 
sistent with the facts in the second and third 
quadrangles than in the first. The proportion of 
net value added attributable to profit, for instance, 
varies appreciably from time to time, while on the 
output side, the proportionate allocation to domestic 
consumption or to exports, for example, also varies. 
As a result, the assumption has been restricted to 
the first quadrangle, and a common type of analy- 
sis, nowadays, is to examine the effect of a given 
size of a crucial factor in the second or third 
quadrangle on the rest of the economy, working 
through the fixed coefficients of the first quad- 
rangle. 

However, even in this quadrangle, the assump- 
tion of fixed coefficients is difficult to reconcile 
with a number of accepted economic doctrines, 
e.g., the effect of marginal price increments on 
factors of production and the changing elasticity 
of demand at different levels of income, and there 
has been considerable controversy over this par- 
ticular point. The response of the proponents of 
input-output analysis has taken two main lines. 
On the one hand, it has been argued that whatever 
the theoretical objections to the assumption of 
fixed input coefficients, workable results are in 
fact obtained by using it. On the other hand, 
there has been a successful effort to introduce 
into the analysis coefficients which are not fixed 
but vary in a realistic and measurable manner. 

In the first place, the argument that input-output 
analysis gives workable results depends on empiri- 
cal comparisons of actual change in an economy 
with the sort of changes that might have been 
expected from the input-output analysis. How- 
ever, it must be admitted that, although input- 
output analysis appears to work reasonably well, 
there is no conclusive proof if its superiority over 
alternative possible methods. 


''A full discussion of the arguments for and against input- 
output work is contained in ‘Input-Output Analysis; an 
Appraisal,”’ Studies in Income and Wealth, Vol. XVIII, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Princeton, New Jersey. Among 
other publications to be consulted are the documents presented 
to, and the report of, the Working Group of the Conference 
of European Statisticians on Statistics of Capital Formation, 
Input-Output Tables and Savings, meeting held in Geneva, 
May 1955. Some remarks on the usefulness of input-output 
work for the development plans of underdeveloped countries 
are to be found in the paper Problems and Techniques of 
Economic Development Planning and Programming with 
Special Reference to ECAFE Countries, presented to a work- 
ing party on Economic Development and Planning of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, meeting 
held in Bangkok, November 1955. 


One of the main obstacles to conclusive results 
lies in the difficulty of satisfactory aggregation of 
sectors. 

It is clear that input coefficients will be more 
stable the more homogeneous are the sectors. 
But to make the sectors homogeneous involves 
breaking them down into more and more subdi- 
visions. For instance, the output of the furniture 
sector would include steel, wooden, and uphol- 
stered furniture, desks, tables, chairs, beds, and 
so on. If there is no distinction between these 
types of output, there is a possibility of consider- 
able variation in the inputs of wood, steel, and 
upholstery, and so on per unit of output, depending 
on whether, for example, house furnishings or 
office furniture are being produced. Therefore, 
in order to justify the assumption of fixed input 
coefficients, it is necessary to give careful attention 
to the way in which the sectors are combined or 
aggregated. Thus, if the comparison of the results 
of input-output analysis with actual developments 
is unsatisfactory, it is always possible to say that 
this does not invalidate the assumption of fixed 
input coefficients but rather indicates the need for 
a finer subdivision of sectors. 

Clearly there are great practical difficulties in 
extending the number of sectors, owing to the 
amount of time, skilled personnel, and other sta- 
tistical resources required for the work. Further- 
more, the conceptual difficulties permit only a com- 
promise solution. As an example, we may consider 
whether to define sectors in terms of commodities 
or establishments. The definition in terms of 
commodities will lead to fixed input coefficients 
for obvious reasons; e.g., the physical inputs re- 
quired to make a loaf of bread are almost com- 
pletely fixed, and therefore, for the purpose of 
input-output analysis, it would be convenient to 
distinguish a “bread-making” sector. But the 
commodity basis for defining sectors is unrealistic 
in so far as the production process of individual 
establishments is directed towards numerous types 
of commodities, e.g., bread-making is carried on 
in bakeries which also produce confectionery and 
pastry, and so a “bread-making” sector does not 
refer to any establishments which really exist. 
As an economy becomes more highly developed, 
the degree of integration, both vertical and hori- 
zontal, within individual firms, increases; e.g., an 
establishment with the specific end product, mo- 
torcars, may also engage in mining and _ steel 
manufacture. In other words, establishments cut 
across a number of sectors and it is unrealistic to 
consider changes in the sectors as such. This 
point is particularly important in dealing with the 
question of transport, because many establish- 
ments have their own transport for their own 
commodities, yet the inputs for transport are of a 








very different kind from those required for the 
main type of ouput. Thus, it seems necessary to 
set up a separate transport sector, which is highly 
unrealistic for individual establishments. Further- 
more, there is the difficulty that very often the only 
way basic data can be collected is by establishments 
as a whole, as in census and other reports. There is 
no easy solution to problems of this kind and the 
most that can be done is to adopt some sort of 
compromise. 

The second main contention in support of the 
assumption that input coefficients do in fact have 
sufficient stability for practical purposes, despite 
price variations, depends on consideration of how 
factor substitution takes place. It has been argued 
that most factor substitution can be reduced to 
that between capital and labor or between capital 
and raw material. This substitution takes place 
with the introduction of labor-saving or raw- 
material-saving equipment, but such a process 
occupies fairly lengthy periods. Furthermore, even 
if we consider substitution between materials, it 
seems true that in practice for some sectors of the 
economy even large price changes do not allow 
much substitution in the short run. It seems pos- 
sible to conclude, therefore, that in certain impor- 
tant respects input coefficients do not change 
sufficiently to worry about in the short run !* but 
that there will be a need for periodic revision to 
take account of technical development. 

In a highly developed economy, technical change 
is relatively easy, and therefore there would likely 
be a need for frequent revision. In an under- 
developed economy, on the other hand, although 
technical change is more difficult, there are very 
few industrial establishments, and the introduction 
of even one new plant will have a noticeable effect 
on the input coefficients of a whole sector. Thus, 
in both developed and underdeveloped economies 
it remains true that there will be need for periodic 
revision of the input-output matrix. 

One way in which it has been attempted to 
introduce variable coefficients into the analysis has 
already been described in connection with the 
iterative method. This, however, is not the only 
way, and it is possible to write into the general 
solution coefficients which change as circumstances 
require, e.g., as the level of production changes. 
Thus it is no longer true to say that input-output 
analysis depends completely on the assumption of 
fixed input coefficients. 

What is necessary, however, is that the way in 
which the coefficients change should be predictable. 


“This argument cannot be carried too far. The substitution 
of rayon and nylon (from chemical factories) for cotton and 
silk (from farms) is a good example of ready response to 
changes in relative price ratios, and has had a far-reaching 
effect on inter-industry relationships. 


By and large, the purpose of development programs 
is to change the technical coefficients, in the sense 
that new plants are set up or new and improved 
methods and processes adopted. This in itself 
means that in general something is known about 
the improvements expected, and that may enable 
the coefficients appropriate to the new set-up to 
be estimated closely enough to include them in 
the solution. There is, of course, the difficulty 
that the new coefficients in practice will not agree 
exactly with the predictions, but this is a difficulty 
of forecasting in general and does not apply specifi- 
cally to input-output analysis. A more serious 
objection is that in one sector of the economy — 
agriculture — the coefficients are subject to unpre- 
dictable variations on account of weather and, 
perhaps, other factors. This point will be consid- 
ered in more detail in a later section of this article. 


Static ANALYSIS 


The second main criticism of input-output analy- 
sis is that it gives a picture of the economy 
which does not show how change occurs. The 
picture is of a step-by-step process, from one 
level of output to another level of output ?*. 
There is no indication of the inherent possibilities 
of growth in the economy; nor is there any indi- 
cation of how long these processes will take. 
In technical terms, it is said that input-output 
analysis is based on a static model; whereas what 
is wanted is a dynamic model. 

To some extent, dynamism can be introduced 
into the model, for example, by assuming that 
capital requirements and capital availabilities from 
savings are related to levels of output. Thus it 
could be seen how far, once growth has started, 
the economy could go on generating its own growth. 
Again, in order to introduce a time element, it 
would be possible to assume specific time lags for 
each stage in the passage of goods and services 
from sector to sector. Thus the time necessary 
for a specific increase in final demand to work 
itself out can be followed through, stage by stage, 
and give a picture of the change in the economy 
over time. This may have an important bearing 
when considering how to space successive parts of 
an integrated program. Finally, trend studies of 
various elements of the economy under past con- 
ditions, and forecasts of how far those trends 
might be accelerated under the planned program, 
might help to inject more realistic dynamic ele- 
ments into the calculations. 


1% Although the iterative method gives a round-by-round 
account of the growth of the economy, this is purely formal 
and is not a real picture of the successive stages of develop- 
ment. 








TIME, LABOR, AND EXPENSE 


A good deal of criticism has also been focussed 
on the amount of information required and the 
amount of labor involved in setting up the table. 
The time involved in working out a matrix has 
been as much as ten years for the countries which 
have already done this kind of work. Thus, the 
information tends to be largely historical by the 
time it is ready for use. Obviously, the time lag 
can be reduced but this will necessitate a corre- 
sponding increase in the number of skilled per- 
sonnel working on the matrix. 

The problem is not so much collecting informa- 
tion as adapting it to the purpose of the matrix. 
As an example, in the Statistical Abstract for East 
Pakistan, there is a good deal of the basic infor- 
mation required for a matrix, but not all of it is 
in the required form. For instance, the output of 
hides and skins of the agricultural industry could 
be deduced from the amount exported and the 
amount used in the domestic tanning industry; but 
the published figures of exports are in value and 
the published figures of consumption by domestic 
industry are in various units of quantity. In order 
to reduce the various units in the domestic industry 
to a common figure, considerable work would have 
to be done. Unless a convincing case can be made 
out for input-output analysis on _ theoretical 
grounds, there may be strong objections to it for 
practical reasons. 

Against this, it should be noted that the initial 
work is the heaviest. Once the initial table has 
been set up, the subsequent work would be mainly 
a matter of revisions. These are problems which 
cannot usefully be discussed in general terms since 
much will depend on the way in which a country’s 
statistics have already been assembled. Only after 
a survey of statistical resources would it be possible 
to say how much additional time and work would 
be necessary to set up’ a matrix "+. 

An alternative possibility that might repay 
careful thought is to make use of tables prepared 
for countries having approximately the same level 
of development as the country being studied. To 
some extent, the growth of sectors follows a regu- 
lar pattern, according to the level of development. 
Thus it might be possible to come to conclusions 
as to the sectors requiring development from the 
study of the tables for countries which have already 


passed through a similar stage. Of course, it is. 


not meant that very precise conclusions can be 
drawn. The definition of sectors and their inter- 
relationships depend not only on economic devel- 


“A description of the obstacles to preparing an input-output 
matrix in an underdeveloped country is to be found in the 
paper by Amor Gosfield, ‘Input-Output Analysis of the Puerto 
—e Economy” in Input-Output Analysis: an Appraisal, 
op. cit. 


opment, but also on natural possibilities and 
resources, and on social, legal, and religious factors, 
and due allowance would have to be made for 
these in attempting to apply the experience and 
data of one country to another country. Never- 
theless, such a comparative survey might help to 
indicate the critical points for a country’s economy 
during the process of development. 


APPRAISAL OF SPECIFIC PROJECTS 


A point of a rather different nature concerns 
the usefulness of input-output work in appraising 
specific development projects. In formulating a 
development plan, there is still a step to go be- 
tween the over-all targets and objectives set for the 
economy as a whole or for the separate sectors, 
and the individual projects which will have to be 
carried out in order to achieve those objectives. 
Is input-output analysis a valid guide, for instance, 
in deciding whether or not to build a given textile 
factory, located in such-and-such an area, employ- 
ing a certain amount of labor, with a defined 
output capacity? These are the sort of questions 
that must be faced in the last resort, and a tech- 
nique of economic programming should be expected 
to provide the answer to them. 

It seems clear that if the matrix were suffi- 
ciently large, it would give detailed input coeffi- 
cients, forming in effect a set of technical specifi- 
cations, and that these specifications could only be 
met by a very limited number of plants; e.g., for 
the textile sector, the source and quantity of fuel 
available, the type and quantity of raw materials, 
the amount of labor, and the quantity and kind of 
output (defined by the sectors receiving the output) 
would serve to define within fairly close limits 
the kind of plant to be erected. But such detail 
is only possible for a relatively small number of 
sectors, and there are both theoretical and prac- 
tical objections to making more detail available for 
more sectors. Input-output analysis cannot be 
pushed to the point where it is useful for formu- 
lating or appraising individual projects; for this 
purpose a method of partial analysis, such as cost/ 
benefit appraisal, is more useful. 

The over-all approach can be adopted for 
throwing light on the general trend of sector devel- 
opment, given certain hypotheses about the key 
factors whose effect it is desired to study. This 
will permit decisions about the general type of 
development project but for the formulation and 
appraisal of individual projects it will be necessary 
to rely on partial analyses. These analyses will, 
of course, have to take into account the mutual 
consistency of projects as regards the supply and 
demand of scarce resources, particularly within a 
region, such as transportation, marketing, power, 
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and even water; the further they go into these 
problems, the more they will need to take into 
account the sort of inter-sector repercussions which 
are the subject of input-output analysis. 


Problems in Applying Input-Output Work 
to Agriculture 


Input-output work originated in the United 
States, and much of the subsequent discussion, 
experimentation, and development have taken place 
there or in similarly highly industrialized countries. 
Generally speaking, the problems connected spe- 
cifically with agriculture have been given little 
mention. However, if input-output work is to be 
applied to the development problems of countries 
where agriculture is more important, some atten- 
tion will have to be given to these questions }°. 

A very marked difference between agriculture 
and industry is the occurence of chance variations 
in the relationship between input and output in 
agriculture. These variations are due to the 
weather principally, but livestock and crop epi- 
demics are also important causes. The variations 
affect both the input and the output side of the 
calculation; for instance, a good season with good 
harvest weather may both raise total output and 
reduce the costs per unit incurred in harvesting; 
a livestock epidemic might lower total output while 
increasing costs for veterinary services, medicines, 
and so on. 

This is merely to say that the input coefficients 
are likely to be much more variable in agriculture 
than in industry, and to vary in an unpredictable 
manner. A common way of dealing with this prob- 
lem in agricultural statistics is to take average data 
for a number of years, but, for input-output work, 
this introduces further complications. In the first 
place, this will obscure the effect of technical 
change during the period on which the average 
is based. The input coefficients will in fact not 
relate to any state of technique which actually 
existed and therefore will be an unsatisfactory basis 
for analysis. Of course, if the period is short, it is 
unlikely that the amount of technical change would 
be sufficient to affect the coefficients but, by con- 
trast, the shorter the base period, the greater will 
be the disturbing influence of weather variations. 
The second point concerns the repercussions on 
the inputs of other industries. According to the 
assumptions of input-output work, there is a 
unique relationship between the various inputs and 
factors of production engaged in an industry. This 


“The Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry of Japan has 
devoted some effort to solving the specific problems of 
agriculture, forestry, and fisheries encountered in setting up 
an inter-industry matrix for Japan. 


relationship could, in theory, be discovered from 
the industrial data either at a point of time or over 
a period of time, but, whichever alternative is 
chosen, the time reference must be the same for 
all sectors in the matrix. It is not correct to use 
averages over time for some industries and actual 
figures for a given point in time for others. It 
may be possible for practical purposes to ignore 
this problem where agriculture is a relatively 
small sector of the economy, or where most of its 
output goes to final demand, or where agricultural 
inputs are only a small proportion of total inputs, 
industry by industry; but in underdeveloped coun- 
tries this is not likely to be the case. 

Another pronounced difference between agricul- 
ture and industry lies in the manner of capital 
formation. The treatment of capital formation, 
apart from pipeline stocks, is in any case a special 
problem for input-output analysis and requires 
separate treatment, since inputs of capital are 
clearly only related indirectly to output, and after 
a considerable lapse of time’®. But the methods 
of dealing with capital formation assume that the 
construction of capital goods takes place in a dif- 
ferent economic sector from that which uses them. 
While this assumption is reasonable for industry, 
it is less so in agriculture. The crop farmer who 
wishes to raise the fertility of the soil will do 
much of the work himself; the livestock farmer 
who wishes to increase his cattle numbers can 
either buy in from another farmer or he can breed 
his own additional stock. In either case the opera- 
tions remain within the agricultural sector. In 
theory the best solution would be to define sepa- 
rately the capital producing sectors within agricul- 
ture, but this would be highly unrealistic besides 
involving some very drastic and arbitrary assump- 
tions. Failing this solution, it seems necessary to 
accept the fact that the agricultural sector(s) will 
include inputs directed to two purposes; some of 
the inputs will be producing output which moves 
out of the sector — this is on a par with other 
industrial sectors in the matrix; other inputs will 
be producing capital goods which are themselves 
to be used in the process of future agricultural 
production — this has few parallels elsewhere in 
the matrix. The input coefficients will be distorted 
by the extent of the production for capital. If the 
proportion of production for capital to production 
for output remained constant, the distortion of 
input coefficients could be accepted, and would be 
consistent with a given constant percentage increase 
in output in subsequent periods. In fact, the 
proportion changes somewhat over time, and there- 
fore one must conclude that the distortion of input 


_ “This has considerable bearing on the problem of phasing 
in relation to overcoming bottlenecks. 
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coefficients in agriculture will affect the validity 
of the results of the analysis. 


A third important point is that the problems of 
aggregation in agriculture, though no different, are 
much more difficult than in industry. Prima facie, 
it would seem more desirable to have a sector 
breakdown by commodities rather than by types 
of enterprise. The objection to an _ enterprise 
classification is that, for instance, livestock farms 
may produce small amounts of crops, and vice 
versa. Within the total volume of output of live- 
stock farms, there is room for a good deal of change 
in composition, and the same is true on the input 
side. Thus, it seems clear that if sectors are defined 
by types of farming, it is not possible to make the 
characteristic assumption that input coefficients are 
uniquely defined. However, a sector breakdown 
by commodities is equally vulnerable. It is well 
known that the majority of agricultural commod- 
ities are produced in conditions of joint production; 
that many different combinations of commodities 
are to ‘be found; and that there is great variation 
in the degree of specificness with which inputs can 
be allocated to individual commodities. This means 
that there is no firm basis for the distribution of 
inputs by commodity sectors, and consequently one 
concludes that the input coefficients here also are 
not uniquely defined. 


Fourthly, another difficulty appears when atten- 
tion is turned to the way in which an expansion 
of output takes place in the agricultural industry. 
In agriculture, expansion, even in the short run, 
means almost necessarily a change in the input 
coefficients. This is a result of the numerous types 
of farm enterprise and of the very great number of 
individual farms, in relation to total output, with 
wide variations in the level of efficiency in the use 
of inputs. It is a common feature of agriculture 
that expansion, both of output and of inputs, takes 
place unevenly among the various types of farms 
and at the various levels of efficiency. Both the 
average composition of inputs and the average 


composition of output will change and thus input 
coefficients are not stable as expansion takes place. 
This is true, even if it is assumed that expansion 
will not cause a change in the productive set-up 
of individual farms, but this assumption is not 
justifiable. Expansion on individual farms takes 
place as a result either of changes in the system 
of farm organization, or by changes in the level of 
use and combination of input factors in given farm 
enterprises — as in intensity of feeding cows or 
pigs, or in applying fertilizers to crops. Because 
of the tendencies toward diminishing returns, 
these will mean shifts in the coefficients. These 
changes, taking all farms together, will almost 
always mean a change in the characteristic input 
coefficients of the agricultural sector. All this is 
merely to say that the assumption of fixed coeffi- 
cients in agriculture is completely untenable, and 
the prediction of new coefficients as output changes 
will be a very long and difficult process, depending 
on farm budgeting and farm management analyses. 

These are some of the more obvious points of 
difficulty in applying input-output work to the 
agricultural sector. It is not suggested that there 
are no solutions, but certainly less work has been 
done here than in other sectors. Even for the rest 
of the economy, it is clear that the subject is 
controversial and still in an experimental stage; 
the most that can be said is that for certain coun- 
tries some applications of the technique appear to 
have given reasonably satisfactory results. As 
regards agriculture, it seems possible to conclude 
that at present input-output work is unrealistic 
concerning the conditions of growth of agriculture 
itself, but it may be helpful in estimating the 
availability of commodities entering into agri- 
cultural production and the requirements for com- 
modities produced by agriculture which are gen- 
erated in other sectors of the economy. 

These factors may be expected to change as the 
economy grows and here input-output analysis 
could, if successful, play a useful though indirect 
role in development planning for agriculture. 
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Commodity Notes 


WHEAT 


The United States Wheat Crop 


The United States Department of Agriculture 
estimates the winter wheat crop to be harvested 
in 1956 at 19.5 million metric tons. This estimate, 
the first to be released since the winter, is based 
on the condition of the crop on 1 April and as- 
sumes normal conditions for the remainder of the 
season. About 18 percent of the 18.3 million 
hectares planted last autumn have been aban- 
doned or diverted to other uses, a reduction rather 
smaller than last year’s, but still more than average. 

As estimated at present, the winter wheat crop 
would be 2 percent larger than that harvested 
in 1955. Assuming that yields of the spring wheat 
crop are also average and that the area will be 
5.9 million hectares, as indicated in last month’s 
report on farmers’ planting intentions, the total 
wheat output of the year might reach about 24.5 
million tons, or a little less than the 25.5 million 
tons of 1955. At this stage, however, such an 
estimate can only be regarded as a very tentative 
indication and the final outturn may deviate 
considerably from the April estimate. 


Wheat Exports to the U.S.S.R. and Eastern 
Europe 


There are indications that substantial quantities 
of wheat are to be purchased by the.U.S.S.R. and 
Eastern European countries this year. It was 
announced at the end of February that Canada and 
the U.S.S.R. had signed a three-year trade agree- 
ment for the sale by Canada of between 1.2 and 
1.5 million metric tons, to be supplied in three 
annual instalments of 400,000 to 500,000 tons. It 
is also reported that Czechoslovakia would pur- 
chase from Canada 100,000 to 330,000 tons to be 
shipped by 31 July. According to various reports, 
Poland bought from Canada, earlier this year, 
from 100,000 and 350,000 tons of wheat of lower 
grades. Hungary is said to have placed orders 
for 150,000 tons and Eastern Germany is reported 
to be buying approximately 80,000 tons. Poland 
has also purchased about 50,000 tons of wheat from 
Australia. 

Canada’s exports of wheat in the current season 
have so far been somewhat below the quantities 
shipped in 1954/55, but if a substantial part of the 
sales to the East are shipped this season, the total 
figure should equal that of last year. These 
transactions have enabled Canada to dispose of 
fairly large amounts of its supplies of lower grade 
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wheats. In fact, the price spread between No. 1 
Northern and lower grades, which had widened 
considerably during the latter part of 1955, has 
recently been narrowed. 

It is uncertain whether the large quantity to be 
taken by the Soviet Union represents a real deficit 
in current supplies or whether it is required to 
fulfil commitments towards other countries (e.g., 
Finland and Norway). Part of the Canadian wheat 
is apparently to be shipped to Vladivostock, sug- 
gesting that the problem of transportation in 
supplying the eastern territories may have been a 
consideration. 

However, the quantities reported are so large 
as to indicate that the U.S.S.R./Eastern Europe 
region will be a net importer of wheat this year. 
This is in contrast with the two previous years 
(1953/54 and 1954/55) when approximately 900,000 
tons appear to have been exported annually. 


International Wheat Agreement 


The United Nations. Wheat Conference agreed, 
at its final meeting in London on 25 April, to open 
for signature a new International Wheat Agree- 
ment which is to come into force on 1 August 1956 
for a duration of three years. 

The new Agreement provides for a price range 
of $1.50 minimum and $2.00 maximum for No. 1 
Manitoba Northern wheat, in bulk, in store Fort 
William/Port Arthur. 

The guaranteed quantities inscribed in the 
Agreement by six exporting countries and forty- 
four importing countries total 8,244,000 metric 
tons. This excludes quantities covered in bilateral 
agreements which at present exist between certain 
importing countries and Argentina; and negotia- 
tions are proceeding in each case between the 
countries concerned with a view to bringing these 
quantities within the scope of the Agreement as 
soon as possible. 

The new Agreement differs from the present 
one in that it includes some amendments, but these 
are mainly of technical interest. However, new 
provisions enable the International Wheat Council 
to study any aspect of the world wheat situation 
and to sponsor exchanges of information and inter- 
governmental consultations. These powers provide 
for co-operation with the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations and other inter- 
governmental organizations and with governments 
which are not party to the Agreement. 
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The Conference also passed a resolution request- 
ing the Government of the United States to arrange 
for the Agreement to be open for signature in 
Washington until 18 May 1956. The Agreement 
provides for ratification by governments not later 
than 16 July 1956; but a notification by a signatory 


government to the Government of the United States 
by that date of the intention to accept the Agree- 
ment, followed by deposit of an instrument of 
acceptance not later than 1 December 1956, is 
deemed to constitute acceptance by 16 July for the 
purpose of bringing the Agreement into force. 


CACAO 


Production and Prices 


The world cacao economy has been in a pro- 
foundly disturbed condition. Price fluctuations 
have been greater than for all other major food 
commodities.” Between 1946 and 1953, it was 
already clear that the shortage of supplies of cacao 
beans and the relatively high prices would lead 
to long-term developments harmful both to produc- 
ers and consumers. Since 1953, the situation has 
become critical, inadequate supplies resulting in 
inordinately high prices and disturbing fluctuations, 
and ultimately in a precipitous fall in consumption 
and prices. Although the current cacao crop will 
be only slightly (1-2 percent) higher than the crops 
of 1950 and 1951, prices are now about 23 US. 
cents a pound, as compared with an average of 
34 cents during those two years - notwithstanding 
the growth of population and income in all the 
major consuming countries. 

In 1953/54 a decline in production stimulated an 
enormous price rise. The steady growth of popula- 
tion and income, as well as other factors, continued 
to stimulate consumer demand, and this was not 
offset for many months by an increase in retail 
prices, as these do not normally reflect for some 
time the price of cacao beans. Information about 
a probable shortage of supply led to a scramble 
among manufacturers, fearing that they would 
find themselves short of cacao. The market was 
also affected by a number of other short-term 
factors, including — as is inevitable under such 
circumstances — more than the usual amount of 
speculative activity. However, actual production 
was only 20,000 tons (2.5 percent) less than the 
previous year — 744,000 tons, as compared with 
763,000 in 1952/53 and with an average of 731,000 
during the preceding five years. But, owing to 
uneven distribution of supplies, lack of reliable 
information, uncertainty and speculation, prices 
continued to rise to unprecedented heights. 

The advance in prices of cacao beans created 
difficult problems for manufacturers. To change 
prices or composition of the finished product is 
extremely difficult. Eventually, however, retail 
prices began to advance. In view of the inevitable 
time lag, the effects of the price increase on 


consumer demand did not become evident until 
the end of 1954 or the beginning of 1955. More- 
over, various economies in the utilization of cacao 
beans had been developed during the period of 
high prices, and these were maintained and indeed 
extended. More important still, in some of the 
largest consuming countries, and especially in the 
United States, which had absorbed 33 percent of 
world supplies, economies in the use of cacao 
products had resulted in various deteriorations in 
quality which had far-reaching adverse effects on 
consumer demand. 

During 1954/55 the cacao crop was above aver- 
age. But the increased production would not have 
had, by itself, such great price effects. The impor- 
tant thing is that the increase — within the normal 
range of year-to-year fluctuations — came on top 
of all those other developments that were steadily 
reducing demand for beans. Changes in manu- 
facturing formulas enabled manufacturers to 
produce a given quantity of products with 10-20 
percent less cacao beans. The use of substitutes 
contributed only a small fraction of the economies. 
Far more important, at least so far, was the 
stimulation of consumer taste for confectionery 
products in which materials other than cacao 
constitute a higher percentage. The bakery, milk, 
and ice cream industries began to produce goods 
with much less cacao ingredients. In Germany, 
for example, the production of confectionery prod- 


Table 1. — Cacao Beans: Production and Wholesale 
Prices (New York), Prewar and 1946-56 
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ucts advanced from 130,000 tons in 1954 to 144,000 
in 1955, notwithstanding the rise in consumer 
prices; but there was no corresponding rise in utili- 
zation of cacao. The same thing happened in all 
other important consuming countries. At the same 
time, in many countries there was a decline in 
volume owing to price (e.g., the United Kingdom, 
where production of chocolate products declined 
from 280,000 to 260,000 tons). Significantly the 
relation of chocolate to sugar confectionery has 
declined steadily, from 48:52 in 1952 to 43:57 
in 1955. 


Consumption 


Another development took place which pro- 
foundly affected demand. In many countries, 
inferior products, resulting in part from the use of 
substitute materials, were released on the market. 
The effects on demand for this commodity in 
which taste, flavor, and quality are of uppermost 
importance, were great. Finally, in many places, 
food industries which had begun to extend the use 
of cocoa as a flavoring agent, reversed their policies. 

The effects of all these tendencies can be seen 
in United States consumption statistics. Notwith- 
standing the steady rise in income, United States 
consumption of cacao beans in 1955 was about 
25 percent lower than in 1938-41. It has declined 
almost every year since 1950. At the 1949/50 level 
of consumption, United States requirements in 1955 
would have been higher by 75,000 tons than actual 
consumption. At the prewar level of consumption, 
requirements in 1956 would be 340,000 tons 
(without allowing for any increase owing to great 
income changes). 

It must be realized, finally, that the unpromis- 
ing outlook for increasing production in the future 
is prolonging and deepening the current price 
slump. In many countries, the policy of the cacao 
beans processing industry continues to be one of 
extreme caution with regard to market expansion. 
The experiences of the past few years have been 
costly to many manufacturers, and in some impor- 
tant consuming countries there seems to have 
emerged a general policy to concentrate on stock 
rebuilding and to delay too rapid an expansion of 
consumption. New uses are not being stimulated 
and new markets, which are potentially very large, 
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Table 2. — United States Imports and Consumption 
of Cacao Beans, Total and per Caput, and Grindings, 























1949-55 
Cacao 
Net — e an —_ 
; trade ‘onsump- ‘aput | grindings 
Years rp wa of tion consump- by 
of beans | products tion manufac- 
turers 
. Thousand metric tons ....|.. Kg. «- ey 
|. OCLC 280.5 3.1 266.8 1.79 
ae 269.9 | 17.7 | 303.3 2.00 
PPR eS a 250.2 17.2 | 264.9 1.72 
| RE 238.8 | 17.1 260.0 1.66 
Dn 342én ee nee 239.8 28.4 267.1 1.67 238.6 
re 217.1 34.6 249.3 1.53 196.9 
BID oc ccccccseses 213.8 40.9 242.1 1.46 190.4 





owing to great changes in income, are not being 
effectively developed and exploited. In contrast 
to sugar, the per caput consumption of which has 
increased 50-100 percent in Latin America, Africa, 
and the Near East, there has been a decline in per 
caput cacao consumption. 

Nor can it be said that the paradox of low prices 
owing to inadequate supplies comes as a surprise. 
Already in 1952! it was pointed out that: “there 
is real danger of (1) synthetic substitutes being 
used increasingly to replace cocoa powder and 
cocoa butter, and (2) that the taste for chocolate 
products for mass consumption will decline.” 
Again in 1953 it was realized that: “It appears 
certain that if the present relative shortage of 
supplies and the resulting high prices of cocoa 
continue for a number of years, the technical 
development of substitutes, the growing habit of 
consuming larger amounts of non-chocolate confec- 
tionery, and the reluctance of manufacturers to 
maintain the usual sales-promotion expenditure, 
would jointly exercise a significant and adverse 
effect on the long-term trend of demand for cocoa. 
It seems, therefore, that, apart from the rates of 
growth of population and income per head, the 
outlook for cocoa largely depends on the possibility 
of raising present levels of production and improv- 
ing its effeciency,” * and unless this is done, “the 
result will be a declining industry, certainly rela- 
tively, and perhaps even in absolute terms.” 3 


1The Cocoa Situation and Outlook, CCP 52/25, p. 7. 
2Cocoa, CCP 53/7, p. 8. 
8 Cocoa, CCP 53/7, p. 2. 


TOBACCO 


The world tobacco market remains rather stable, 
though tobacco surpluses in the United States have 
reached a record high level in the 1955/56 season. 
World production, trade, and consumption expand- 
ed in 1955, and production and consumption are 
expected to continue upwards in 1956. No price 
decrease is expected in spite of surplus stocks. 


Acreage and marketing controls for various leaf 
types will assure in the long run the necessary 
adjustment of supply to demand, and until adjust- 
ments of production take place, stabilization pur- 
chases or loan arrangements financed by govern- 
ments are frequently used as a means of providing 
equilibrium. However, the price stabilization meas- 
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Table 3. — Tobacco Production and Exports of Major Exporting Countries 
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ures applied in a number of countries tend towards 
a relatively high level of tobacco prices, stimulat- 
ing increases in yields and area where possible. 

Production and exports in major exporting 
countries during 1955, with comparisons for pre- 
vious years, are shown in Table 3. 

The principal cigarette tobaccos, flue-cured Vir- 
ginia, Burley, and Oriental, account for more than 
50 percent of world production, against 33 percent 
in prewar years. In the United States, output of 
flue-cured leaf in 1955 increased about 13 percent 
over 1954; decreases in Canadian and Indian out- 
puts were compensated by the rapid increase in 
Japanese and Philippine production. Japan now 
ranks third among world producers of flue-cured 
leaf, coming only after the United States and China. 

The average tobacco production in Japan during 
1948-52 was 90,000 tons; output in 1955 reached 
133,000 tons, of which flue-cured accounted for 70 
percent. Pakistan also has expanded its tobacco 
production rapidly and the 1955 output at 96,000 
tons exceeded the 1948-50 average by 26,000 tons, 
but the flue-cured Virginia type is still of minor 
importance. Indonesia and the Philippines, which 
in recent years were important outlets for United 
States flue-cured leaf, are rapidly expanding 
domestic output of that type. 

The United States Burley tobacco production in 
1955 was about 30 percent below that of the 
previous year and the lowest since 1943 owing to 
more severe area restrictions. Production of Burley 
tobacco in other countries accounted for only some 
15 percent of world total, but output is increasing, 
especially in Western Germany, Spain, Italy, and 
Japan. 

Production of the small leaf, oriental type, 
continued its upward trend in 1955 with a 15 per- 


cent increase over 1954. The largest increase was 
in Turkey and Greece, the two main suppliers of 
this leaf type. Output of cigar tobaccos in the 
principal supplying countries was generally lower 
in 1955 than in 1954, Colombia being the main 
exception. Italian experiments with Sumatra 
wrapper type are reported to be successful, and 
commercial production may develop for exports. 


Stocks and Prices 


Stocks of all domestic leaf in the United States 
on 1 January 1956 reached 2,260,000 tons (farm 
sales weight) against 2,073,000 tons on the same 
date in 1955. Government-financed stocks were 
530,700 tons against 354,700 tons a year earlier. 
Canadian stocks were 78,656 tons against 76,477 
tons (dry weight) at the beginning of 1955. Stocks 
of Cuban tobacco held by the Tobacco Stabilization 
Fund had been reduced to 13,000 tons at the end 
of 1955. Carry-overs of oriental tobacco from 
previous harvests are insignificant in spite of the 
steady increase in output. Importing countries are 
believed to have increased their holdings of raw 
tobacco during 1955. The United Kingdom stocks 
at the end of 1955 were 229,400 tons (dry weight), 
an increase of 17,000 tons from the end of 1954 
and the largest end-of-year stocks since the war. 

The United States carry-over of flue-cured leaf 
at the end of the season (1 July 1956) is officially 
estimated to be 11 percent above last year’s, 
whereas stocks of Burley tobacco at the end of 
the season (1 October) may be 3-4 percent lower. 

Prices at the United States auctions of flue- 
cured leaf of the 1955 harvest averaged 52.8 cents 
per pound, practically the same as in the two 
previous seasons in spite of larger supplies. How- 
ever, 20 percent of the crop was placed under 
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Table 4. — Tobacco Prices 
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government loans, against 10 percent of the 1954 
crop. Prices of Burley tobacco averaged 58.6 cents, 
a record high level, owing to good quality and 
reduced output. The 1955 sales of the flue-cured 
crop in Canada brought an average price of 46.5 
cents per pound, as against 43.2 cents in 1954. 
Flue-cured tobacco at the Southern Rhodesian 
auctions in 1955 averaged 40.46 pence per pound, 
against 38.35 pence in 1954; during the first weeks 
of the 1956 sales, which opened on 13 March, prices 
have been 20 percent lower than during the same 
weeks of 1955 and farmers have withdrawn tobacco 
expecting firmer prices later in the season. Four 
weeks after the opening, the Rhodesian Tobacco 
Marketing Board suspended the auctions, and 
negotiations were opened with the United Kingdom 
Board of Trade (Tobacco Advisory Board). Under 
the present agreement, the British manufacturers 
have committed themselves to buy up to 38,000 
tons if price and quality are satisfactory. It is 
believed that the manufacturers have been less 
satisfied with the quality of the middle grades of 
Rhodesian tobacco. Auctions were resumed at the 
end of April. Average unit value of United States 
exports of flue-cured leaf in 1955 was $1.48 per 
kilogram, against $1.52 in 1954. Greek export unit 
values in 1955, in U.S. dollars per kilogram, were 
1.40 against 1.18 in 1954. In view of the increase in 
the 1955 output, the Greek Government announced 
in early April 1956 a purchase of about 10,000 
tons which will only later be offered for export. 
Turkish export unit values reached $1.46 per kilo- 
gram in 1955 against $1.34 in 1954. The Turkish 
Government has introduced a subsidy of 0.25 
Turkish pound (about 9 U.S. cents) per kilogram for 
all tobacco sold by producers in the current season. 


Trade 


The large increase in tobacco trade during 1955 
was mainly a result of larger exports from the 
United States and Canada. Exports from the United 
States, at 244,300 tons (dry weight), were the 
largest in volume since 1946 and a record in value 
at 356 million dollars. 
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United States exports to its two principal mar- 
kets, the United Kingdom and Western Germany, 
increased by 22 and 36 percent respectively over 
those of 1954, and together these countries account- 
ed for 45 percent of all United States leaf exports. 
Other expanding markets were Scandinavia, Bel- 
gium, Australia, the Philippines, Japan, and Egypt, 
whereas the Netherlands, France, and Switzerland 
took less than in 1954. Of total United States 
exports, about 20,000 tons were shipped against 
payment in local currency. The United Kingdom, 
Japan, Finland, Italy, Thailand, and Pakistan were 
the principal countries benefitting from this special 
export arrangement. Agreements with other coun- 
tries for exports paid in local currencies have been 
announced for a similar quantity in early 1956. 
Nevertheless, United States exports in 1956 are 
expected to be 5-10 percent lower than in 1955, 
but still above average. 

Exports from Canada to the United Kingdom in 
1955 increased by 61 percent, but other Com- 
monwealth countries shipped slightly less than in 
1954. Of total United Kingdom imports, 43.5 per- 
cent came from Commonwealth countries. The 
previously applied dollar allocation system for 
imports into the United Kingdom was abandoned 
as from the 1954/55 season, as manufacturers 
undertook to ensure that dollar area tobacco will 
not exceed 61 percent of total light tobacco used 
in manufacture for the domestic market. 

Greek exports in 1955 rose to 55,000 tons, at a 
value of 77 million U.S. dollars. Western Germany 
and the Netherlands took respectively 18,900 and 
10,400 tons against 17,200 and 6,500 tons in 1954. 
Total exports to other markets remained of the 
level of 1954, as increased exports to Western 
Europe compensated for some decrease in exports 
to Eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R. Turkey export- 
ed in 1955 60,000 tons, 4,000 tons less than in 
1954, but value increased by about 2 million dollars, 
to reach a total amount of 88 million dollars. 
Turkish shipments to the United States decreased 
by nearly 40 percent but Western Germany and 
some Eastern European countries bought larger 
quantities. 


Greece as well as Turkey expect to maintain or 
further expand their exports in spite of the increase 
in prices last year, which only partly restores the 
traditional price relation to other cigarette tobac- 
cos. It is difficult to predict the manufacturers’ 
reaction to this price development, especially in the 
German market which is of particular importance 
as an outlet for oriental leaf. Oriental leaf 
accounted for about 50 percent of all tobacco used 
by German cigarette manufacturers in 1955. It is 
used in production of cigarettes of straight oriental 
type as well as blended types. The switch towards 
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consumption of oriental cigarettes has been very 
rapid in Germany in the last few years, but sales 
of this type increased less in 1955 than in previous 
years. The general increase in German cigarette 
consumption in 1955, however, was 14.3 percent 
against 9.5 percent in 1954, and even if the pro- 
portion of oriental type cigarettes should remain 
relatively constant in the future, the general 
expansion of cigarette production will increase the 
demand for oriental leaf too. On the other hand, 
the percentage of this type used in blending may 
depend on price relations between oriental and 
other cigarette tobaccos. The current prices paid 
for oriental leaf from Greece and Turkey may 
stimulate competition from Yugoslavia and Bulgar- 
ia in the German market. 

Another factor which may affect demand for 
oriental leaf as well as other leaf types is the 
rapid increase in production of filter-tip cigarettes. 
In Western Germany, factory sales of this type in 
December 1955 were 14.3 percent of total sales, 
against 6.4 percent in December 1954, and filter 
cigarettes are becoming popular in other countries 
too. Experience from the United States shows that 
manufacturers prefer the most aromatic leaf types 
for filter-tip cigarettes. Some oriental types are 
highly aromatic, other are more neutral in flavor. 
Various producing regions may thus be affected 
differently by this shift in demand. 


Consumption 


Consumption of cigarettes continues to increase 
in practically all countries, including the United 
States where cigarette consumption had weak- 
ened in 1953 and 1954. The United States tax-paid 
consumption in 1955 increased by 3.6 percent and 
total cigarette output by 2.66 percent, as overseas 
shipments for troops decreased and commercial 
exports of cigarettes, 2 percent less than in 1954, 
were the lowest since 1950. The total quantity of 
leaf used by cigarette manufacturers did not 
increase in 1955 as new methods of production have 
brought a fuller utilization of raw materials 
permitting a larger number of cigarettes to be 
made from a given quantity of unstemmed weight 
tobacco. Increased output of filter-tip cigarettes, 
other than king-size, may also account for the 
relative decrease in the use of raw tobacco per 
cigarette. 


Canadian cigarette consumption in 1955 was 
11.1 percent above that of 1954 and data for 
consumption or production in most European 
countries also suggest a steady increase. Germany 
and Austria expanded cigarette consumption by 
14.3 and 13.2 percent respectively, Beigium by 4.7, 
the Netherlands and Italy by 3.9, and the United 
Kingdom by 3.5 percent. There are indications of 
a similar trend in Asia and South America where 
a number of new factories are being established 
in countries which in the past have been importers 
ef cigarettes. 

‘It is of interest to note that cigar consumption, 
too, increased in 1955 in the United States, Canada, 
Western Germany, Denmark, the Netherlands, and 
Belgium. The rate of expansion ranged from 2.4 
percent in the United States to 7 percent in Belgium. 


Outlook 


The general economic situation is favorable for 
further expansion in tobacco consumption in 1956. 
The increased duty on leaf tobacco in the United 
Kingdom from April 1956, which will increase the 
price of a packet of 20 cigarettes by 2 pence, may 
affect sales unfavorably as tobacco taxes already 
were comparatively high in that country. 

The United States output of flue-cured leaf is 
expected to diminish in 1956 as the restricted 
plantings are 11 percent lower than in 1955. Out- 
put of Burley tobacco may be slightly larger than 
in 1955, as the cut in area quotas, announced in 
December 1955, has been cancelled by special 
legislation in March 1956. The carry-over from 
the 1955/56 crop year together with the 1956 
harvest are likely to bring a further increase in 
total leaf supplies in the United States. 

Leaf harvest in the first half of 1956, principally 
in the Southern Hemisphere, is expected to be 8.6 
percent larger than in 1956. Forecasts of production 
in Southern Rhodesia, India, Indonesia, and the 
Philippines show major increases. Canadian acre- 
age for harvest in the fall of 1956 is expected to 
increase more than 20 percent and production is 
likely to increase even more as yields in 1955 
were low. 

United States exports may be affected by the 
30 percent increase of import duties in the Philip- 
pines from the beginning of 1956; the rate is now 
60 U.S. cents per pound of unstemmed leaf. 
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STOCKS OF DAIRY PRODUCTS IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1956 


World stocks of dairy products in the first quar- 
ter of 1956 were less than those of the same period 
of 1955, mainly owing to large reductions in United 
States government holdings of butter and dried 
skim milk. In the period January 1952-February 
1956, the United States Government acquired, 
under the price support program, more than 
400,000 tons of butter, 335,000 tons of cheese, and 
883,000 tons of dried skim milk. Support pur- 
chases of butter and cheese were largest in 1953, 
and those of dried skim milk in 1954. Owing to 
strong efforts to dispose of accumulated stocks, 
holdings of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
(CCC) have been decreasing steadily since the 
summer of 1954. By the end of March 1956, avail- 
able supplies of butter and dried skim milk of CCC 
were negligible, while cheese holdings, though 
lower than the year before, were still 110,000 tons. 
Private stocks, on the other hand, increased in 1955 
and it appears that this trend continued in the 
first quarter of this year. 


Table 5. — United States: Available Butter and Cheese 
Supplies of the Commodity Credit Corporation, at 
Specified Dates in 1953-56 
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Milk production in the United States is expected 
to reach a new record in the current year. During 
the period October 1955-February 1956, support 
purchases of butter, cheese, and dried skim milk 
were considerably larger than the year before, and 
it seems likely that 1956 support purchases will 
exceed the corresponding 1955 figures. However, 
continued strong endeavors to dispose of govern- 
ment stocks may succeed in keeping them below 
last year’s levels. 

In Canada, where butter stocks have been rising 
during recent years, 1955 production again exceed- 
ed domestic consumption and exports; con- 
sequently, stocks at the beginning of the current 
year were at their highest recorded level. The 
major part of butter stocks in Canada is owned by 
the government, which has been buying butter 
under the existing price support program for a 
number of years. Cheese stocks were lower than 


in 1955, since larger domestic consumption coin- 
cided with a decline in production. 

In Europe, butter stocks at the end of 1955 were 
below the preceding year’s levels in a number of 
countries. The decline was caused by reduced 
output and sustained demand, with the consequent 
drawing on stocks. 


Table 6. — Stocks of Butter in Selected Countries, 
First Quarter 1956 with Comparisons 





| | 

Country Date | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 

. Thousand metric tons ... 

Germany, Western. .......... 1.11 3.8 8.1 5.1 | 0.3 
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ee SO ere 29.11 45.2 | 138.0 | 142.7| 44.5 
Argentina®.........sseeeeeee 1.XII 4.2 4.1 5.3 3.4 
Union of South Africa*..... 31.X 1.3 1.5 2.0 2.7 
iin tb cebaneta<senes 3.111 24.8 | 23.1 | 25.2| 33.7 
WOO TO, os cece cs cccccee 29.11 32.1 | 28.7| 39.3 40.1 




















Note: Germany, Western: government holdings and other stocks above 
the normal level. — Ireland, Norway, Sweden: factory stocks. — 
Netherlands: holdings of the price-support agency (I.V.Z.). — 
Switzerland :|stocks held by ‘ Butyra’’ (central butter supply 
agency), factories, and wholesalers. — United Kingdom, United 
States: cold storage holdings; United States data include govern- 
ment stocks as reported in Cold-Storage Reports. — Canada: 
in factories, cold stores, and in transit. — Argentina: stocks held 
by factories, wholesalers, and exporters. — Union of South Africa, 
New Zealand: in factories and cold stores. — Australia: in regis- 
tered cold stores. 


11 April. — *Years 1952-55. 


Cold storage holdings in the United Kingdom at 
the end of 1955, amounting to 9,000 tons, were 
less than half the quantity held in store the year 
before; but since then stocks have grown mainly 
owing to larger imports. By the end of March, 
38,000 tons, or 14 percent more than at the cor- 
responding date of 1955, had been accumulated. 
Stocks in Western Germany in January and 
February 1956 were at their lowest levels within 
recent years. The Netherlands entered 1956 with 
total butter stocks of 1,800 tons against 4,400 tons 
in 1955; the price support agency (I.V.Z.) holdings, 
which were disposed of entirely by mid-March, are 
included in these figures. Sweden, at the end of 
1955, was the only European country where butter 
stocks substantially exceeded the corresponding 
1954 figure, owing to reductions in domestic 
consumption and exports. 

Provided weather conditions will be favorable 
to milk production, European butter output in 
1956 is expected to be larger than last year. 
Consequently, stocks will grow also, but on the 
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Table 7. — Stocks of Cheese in Selected Countries, 
First Quarter 1956 with Comparisons 











Country Date 1953 | 1954 1955! 1956 

Thousand metric tons ... 

EE 6s ocu-ccbscotsecenee 1.111 14.0 10.5 8.5 | 11.2 
Netherlands.............++++- 10.111 oo 1.0 pare ‘au 
PNG se dncdccecnseseseeee 31.1 3.9 2.9 3.9 4.4 
Bebewartand «ccc cccccscvccose 29.11 8.4 13.8 10.8 13.1 
aaa 1.11 | 13.9} 11.8] 16.7] 14.3 
United States .......-.+++++- 29.11 99.1 | 192.6 | 226.7 | 210.5 
RE 6c cath 6tcénwekeses 1.XII 21.6 | 17.2 11.2 17.8 
Union of South Africa'...... 31.X 15| 2.0] 2.6] 1.9 
BEE, cctcnacnsecsseenees 3.11 3.8 4.0 3.4 4.8 
SE MNS tectccceceeceuns 29.11 26.7 | 23.1 | 35.6 30.5 
Note: Denmark, Norway: factory stocks. — Netherlands: holdings of 
the price-support agency (I.V.Z.). — Switzerland: stocks held by 

the Kaese-Union. — Canada: in factories, cold stores, and in 
transit. — United States: cold storage holdings ; includes govern- 

ment stocks as reported in Cold-Storage Reports. — Argentina: 

stocks held by factories, wholesalers, and exporters. — Union of 

South Africa, New Zealand: in factories and cold stores. — Aus- 


tralia: in registered cold stores. 
‘Years 1952-55. 


whole, it is unlikely that they will increase much 
above normal levels. 

Cheese stocks in the major European exporting 
countries in the first quarter of 1956 were larger 
than they had been at the same time last year. 
In Denmark, the growth of cheese stocks was due 
to increased production and reduced exports in 
1955. In the Netherlands, stocks are estimated to 
have been larger than in the first quarter of 1955; 


the market by the large stocks held by the trade, 
stocks which appear to have grown substantially 
during 1955. 

In Australia, butter stocks at the beginning of 
this year were lower than last year owing to heavy 
exports during 1955, while cheese stocks were 
smaller because of a decline in production. In 
February, stocks of both butter and cheese rose 
considerably above the 1955 level owing to the 
dock strike, but it is estimated that they decreased 
again during March. A decline in production was 
largely responsible for reduced cheese stocks in 
New Zealand. 


Table 8. — Stocks of Preserved Milk in the United 
States, Canada, and the Netherlands — First Quarter 
1956 with Comparisons 





Country and commodity Date | 1953 | 1954 | 


Thousand metric tons 
UNITED STATES } 
Manufacturers’ stocks 


Condensed and evaporated | | | 
rr 28.11 123.9, 60.1) 49.7) 53.9 


Dried whole milk........ 28.11 5.8 3.9 3.0 4.0 
Dried skim milk (human | | 
Sai s6s denn nesxens 28.11 58.5, 40.2) 27.7) 37.1 


Government holdings (availa- 
ble supplies of the Com- | 
modity Credit Corporation) | 


| 
Dried skim milk. ........ 28.11 *76..8) 1271.6) 139.1) 5.1 


CANADA 


Manufacturers’ stocks 
Condensed and evaporated 








whole milk. ........... 1.111 14.9) 10.3) 9.3) 11.0 
as prices were above support levels, no purchases cena plage = 7 <a. se Ss 
for price support have been made during 1955 and 

’ i ‘ NETHERLANDS | | 
the first quarter of this year. In Italy, with the 
2 . . Holdings of the price-support | | 
financial assistance of the Government, a program agency (1.V.Z.) 
of price-stabilization storage for cheese was er rm oeeters “ia is Mew Pine hens 
adopted recently to reduce the pressure exerted on 131 March. 
ERRATUM 


Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Statistics, Vol. V, No. 4, 
page 4, “Prices - In International Trade,” line 20, read “£36 per ton, f.o.b.” 
instead of “£32 per ton, f.o.b.” 


























Statistical Tables 


SPECIAL FEATURE - INFORMATION SPECIALE - INFORMACIONES ESPECIALES 


Table 1. - Livestock numbers 
Summary of continental and world totals! 


Tableau 1. - Effectifs du bétail 
Résumé des totaux continentaux et mondiaux? 












































































































































































































































Cattle - Bovins Pigs - Porcins Sheep - Ovins 
Continent 
Prewar | 1948-52 1954 1955 Prewar | 1948-52 1954 1955 Prewar | 1948-52 1954 1955 
Tere TOPOL TET CTT TTT Tere Tere Te TTT TT TT TT TEE, oktny bh00bssneeersdensOnetnaesesewesseekcdineeaaias 
BO cccscciensededoreneeoe 103 99 107 108 80 70 87 2 133 119 132 134 
is 4040s 09eed cad vacnes 60 *55 63 65 32 26 48 51 *63 *79 *115 *118 
North and Central America ... 95 114 133 134 64 76 63 69 60 39 39 39 
De PD. b 6.0 <scccseresen 107 135 144 148 30 35 44 47 97 124 132 133 
GN ss0cariednsctseredpasenne 228 227 247 249 85 85 92 93 142 130 143 144 
oe te 83 95 100 101 3 4 4 4 109 119 131 131 
Gi ksrcetesoaceweamewen 18 20 22 22 2 2 2 2 140 145 165 170 
ET sib ncn amuwcageess ae 694 | 745 816 827 296 298 340 358 744 755 857 869 
A See 634 690 753 762 264 272 292 307 681 676 742 751 
Goats - Caprins Buffaloes - Buffles Camels - Chameaux 
Continent | | 
Prewar | 1948-52 1954 1955 Prewar | 1948-52 1954 1955 Prewar | 1948-52 1954 1955 
Kcdhvsppateasehhgevesateteddecvebsene eeeaaanneke PEED cccccccscccscctceresscccessedconcetieseceecesesbene 
I inca coceaedbowieedenes 25 24 23 23 1 1 1 1 —_ = — —_ 
Ot ee ee ee *13 *17 *21 *27 as _- — — oe _— — —_ 
North and Central America... 12 12 14 14 _— _ — _— — a= — — 
SO BONG. oc ec cccvceceven 16 20 21 21 — —_ — _ — — _— 
RE adcscneeceserenesousevenes 128 121 135 137 74 72 76 77 3 3 3 3 
67 85 93 1 2 2 2 5 6 7 6 
261 279 306 | 315 76 75 79 80 8 9 10 9 
248 262 285 288 76 75 79 80 8 9 10 9 
Horses - Chevaux Mules - Mulets Asses - Anes 
Continent 
Prewar | 1948-52 1954 1955 Prewar | 1948-52 1954 1955 Prewar 1948-52 1954 1955 
beech 6 Gaara BO ee web eat e keds Chiat aES TOONS | PETETETITITILITILILIT TLL rrr rere 
GOED cccccccsccdscssasceees 20 17 16 16 2 2 2 2 3 3 3 3 
ELSE Een a 20 13 16 18 — — _ _ — os —_— — 
North and Central America.... 18 11 9 9 5 4 3 3 3 3 3 3 
SOD AIMOIUD cccvccccecocess 18 18 18 19 4 4 4 “4 3 3 3 4 
PE éneadeboweseSetdnnbecnsds 14 11 12 12 5 4 5 5 16 17 17 17 
Ce libiewsakactiened ae bowed 3 3 3 3 2 2 2 2 8 9 9 9 
GORGE 2s vcccveccocvecsecvose 2 1 1 1 — _— _ _ — _ -- _ 
I Ne ndaecdinceccckannn 95 74 75 78 18 16 | 16 16 33 35 35 36 
DAG, Cs. 6:00 00050000008 75 61 59 60 18 16 16 16 33 35 35 36 
Livestock units - Unités, bétail 
Total livestock units* - Unités, tout bétail* 
: Per caput Per hectare® 
Continent 
Prewar | 1948-52 1954 | 1955 Prewar | 1948-52 1954 1955 | Prewar |1948-52*| 1954* |1948-52| 1954 
| 
iedeberseneaD PUERD cccccccccccceheccevcssccoe FORE cocccccesssccvebesccesessccsces GD sosccsvcecesesece 
NOE ao nscbewiseusesedénewas 138 129 139 140 14.7 13.5 13.3 13.2 0.37 0.33 0.34 0.55 0.59 
SES Nédcose¥encesusecsccs 81 72 90 95 8.7 7.5 8.6 9.0 0.44 0.35 0.42 0.21 0.26 
North and Central America.... 121 128 138 140 12.9 13.3 13.2 13.2 0.68 0.59 059 0.21 0.22 
South America 128 153 163 168 13.7 16.0 15.6 15.8 1.52 1.39 1.35 0.39 0.41 
PE 6usestanniwevesin 335 328 354 357 35.8 34.2 33.9 33.6 0.29 0.26 0.27 0.38 0.42 
Africa.... 103 118 125 125 11.0 12.3 12.0 11.8 0.61 0 58 0.58 0.14 0.14 
eka ti ssaskincsoxcenrs 30 31 35 36 3.2 3.2 3.4 3.4 2.75 2.38 2.45 0.08 0 09 
oe, PCC 936 | 959 1 044 1 061 100 100 100 100 0.44 0.40 0.41 0 26 0.28 
i: A scccvceesveres 855 | 887 954 966 1.3 92.5 91.4 91.0 0.44 0.40 0 41 0 26 0.28 
Total, livestock units * Productive animal units * Draft animal units * 
Unités, tout bétail * Unités, bétail de rente * Unités, bétail de travail * 
Continent 
1948-52 1954 1955 1948-52 1954 | 1955 1948-52 1954 1955 
oSoeeCecesecdecseccdobecveedseseeseoeoonesens Bose ¢ Pree a TED oc 0665 -000:00:90009 0645065008000 0 sede seessse 
OE 6 iccnnesseennneaeagnen 93 101 101 95 | 104 105 88 84 84 
I Sciences acninene aioe 89 111 117 97 121 126 65 80 90 
North and Central America.... 106 114 116 116 129 131 68 56 56 
Sy ID bh c6puceweeseen 120 127 131 124 134 137 100 100 108 
ey re ree 98 106 107 99 108 109 95 101 102 
BD ovencengss$addeboanéeued 115 121 121 114 121 122 117 122 117 
cbr asvercdcsereuenssee 103 117 120 107 121 125 50 50 50 
I akiiwccecaenvesseveeee 102 112 113 106 117 119 1 93 95 
GO, CEG. ccicvcssescses 104 112 113 107 117 118 93 95 %6 
| 
NOTE : The conversion factors are based on the assumption of constant NOTE : Les facteurs de conversion sont basés sur I'hypothése de rap- 
world-wide weight and productivity relationships among the ports constants de poids et de productivité chez une méme 
several species. espéce entre les continents. 
11955, preliminary figures. — * Conversion factors used : cattle and 11955, chiffres préliminaires. — * Les coefficients de conversion uti- 


asses 0.8 ; pigs 0.2; sheep and goats 0.1 ; buffaloes, horses, and mules 
1.0; camels 1.1. Cattle, pigs, sheep, and goats have been classified as 
productive animals ; buffaloes, camels, horses, mules, and asses as draft 
animals. The trends in numbers of productive and draft animals have 
been separated to some extent by this classification. — *Population, 
1950 mid-year estimate. — *For China, 1953 mid-year estimate of 
463,500,000 has been used. — ‘Livestock units per hectare of agricultural 
area, data on which are taken from latest revisions available at the 
end of 1955. Agricultural area includes arable land and land undér 
tree crops and permanent meadows and pastures. 


lisés sont : bovins et Anes 0,8 ; porcins 0,2 ; ovins et caprins 0,1 ; buffles, 
chevaux et mulets 1,0 ; chameaux 1,1. Les bovins, les porcins, les ovins 
et les caprins ont été classés comme bétail de rente ; les buffles, les cha- 
meaux, les chevaux, les mulets et les Anes, comme bétail de travail. 
Cette classification met en lumiére l'évolution différente des effectifs 
de ces deux groupes du cheptel. — *Population évaluée a la mi-1950, — 
*Pour la Chine, on a utilisé l'estimation de 463 500 000 faite a la mi- 
1953. — *Unités de bétail par hectare de terres agricoles d'aprés des 
données basées sur les chiffres revisés disponibles a fin 1955. Les terres agri- 
coles comprennent les terres arables et les cultures arborescentes et 
les prairies et paturages permanents. 
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Table 2. - Area and production: New and revised data 


PRODUCTION - PRODUCCION 


Tableau 2. - Superficie et production : Données nouvelles 
ou revisées regues en avril 1956 


received during April 1956 



























































Commodity and country] Year faee piace! Commodity and country Year | Aves ania Commodity and country Year fees on 
Produits et pays Années —_— —_ Produits et pays Années —_— —_ Produits et pays Années —— vee 
1 000 | 1 000 1 000 | 1 000 1 000 | 1 000 
ha. m. t. ha. m, t. ha. m. t. 
WHEAT SWEET POTATOES SOYBEANS 
and YAMS 
Canada..... 1956 '8 437 — ee 1956 83 —- 
Argentina*.......... 1955 #33 —| United States**...... 1956 8 806 - 
ere 1955 112} 1 04 | 
RYE 
GROUNDNUTS | 
Per eee eT 1956 | 1238) —| CASSAVA 
| United States'*...... 1956 778 aa 
| eee 1955 1110} 14 535] Argentina*.......... 1955 191 -— 
BARLEY 
Denmark. ......00:- 1955 —| 2197)}CHICK PEAS COTTONSEED 
rer re 1955 4 019 — 
1956 13 839 - GP vctacceseonene 1954 417 968] '%4 832] India®............... 1955 137 901) 1%4 326 
OATS WINE LINSEED 
Cas hii cscndnced 1956 14 7% - NG io attic tata tanec 1954 —| 5047] United Statest*?..... 1956 2 212 — 
Union of South Africa] 1954 _ [Ree GR vc ccctnaseee 1956 1 542 - 
MAIZE 
CITRUS FRUIT SUNFLOWER SEED 
Yugoslavia*®.......... 1955 2 460} 3 900 
Argeating® ....cccees 1955 **2 860 - Greece Argentina® .......... 1955 1 300 — 
RE er 1953 #3910! *3 039 
Oranges and tange- 
SN es Kaneewess 1955 — 145] COPRA 
MILLET and RNID oc cewe cede’ 1955 _ 39 
SORGHUM Malaya, Fed. of...... 1955 ae 146 
Spain 
india : QUERGOS < cc cccece. 1955 —| 1 560 COFFEE 
gp EE CEES 1953 #20 210) ‘8 900 United $ 
Sorghum’. ........ 1953 | 17 758; ‘8 cea] “Nike® States CR sccsesessonnns 1955 —| 1173 
Oranges and tange- 
Gs bd etcectes 1955 _ 5 333 
RICE Grapefruit......... 1955 —| 1 6383)CACAO 
Lemons and limes} 1955 _— 499 
ee 1955 169 859 ee eee 1955 _— 111.8 
i Mokie baswebee 1955 *2 428) *3 856 Brazil 
GN ccucacnrcvcns 1955 *4 047| *6 509 ° d 
Cambodia?.......... 1955 |  *930) *1 180 p> =e | 4 429) MEAT 
China (Taiwan)? .....] 1955 *769|  *2 223 Sh > ae ene 1954 = 19 
Korea, South*.......] 1955 *1 012) *3 175 sen tla Data | Spain 
SMTi cccenctececrees 1955 *728 *544 J | 
ee eee 1955 *9 631) *12 247) °3P8" Beef and veal...... 1954 _ 141 
Oranges and tange- | PRPRs ccoccccccvees 1954 — 187 
CER icéacracae 1955 ~ 554 Mutton and lamb..| 1954 _ 93 
SUGAR CANE and | Lemons and grape- 
CANE SUGAR‘* | ewdcertneneen 1955 - 22 errr re 1954 _ 421 
Australia®..... 1955 | 153} 1 204 
| BANANAS 
POTATOES EE ee aoe t 1955 149| 4 260 
ORE, cs cccciccces 1955 9% 1 442 
A ES RS 1955 | —| 4300) OLIVE OIL 
a c'nnnboecéun’ 1954 | 125 1 449 
1956 127 _ ee 1955 _ 115 
Re ey ee 1954 ee Ml | eT eee. 1955 —_ 74 
1955 *223 - ERE er: 1955 — 365 
PE ee oe 1955 --- 2 876] Lebanon*........... 1955 _ 2 
NOTE : 1955 and 1956 data generally represent preliminary estimates NOTE : Les données relatives 4 1955 et 1956 représentent généralement 


des estimations préliminaires ou des prévisions et sont donc 





or forecasts and are subject to revision. Area figures generally 
refer to harvested areas unless otherwise specified. A dash (—) 
denotes no revision or entry not applicable. 


1Intended area based on farmers’ intention on 1 March. — *Crop 
year beginning in year stated. — *Sown area. — *Revised. — *Produc- 
tion data refer to centrifugal sugar, raw value, for the production year 


beginning in September of year stated, unle otherwise specified. — 
*Year beginning June of year stated. — "Final. — *First estimate ; 
corresponding estimate for 1954 was 220 thousand hectares. — *Plant- 
ed area. — '®°Crop year ending in year stated. — ''Revised: corre- 


1953 were 7256 thousand hectares and 4 208 thou- 
— '*Prospective planting for all purposes 18Fourth 
was 7 068 thousand hec- 


sponding data for 
sand metric tons 
estimate ; corresponding estimate for 1954 
tares and 1 454 thousand metric tons. 


sujettes 4 revision. Sauf indication contraire, les chiffres des 
superficies s’entendent généralement des superficies récoltées. 
Un tiret (—) indique qu’il n'y a pas de chiffre revisé ou que 
le renseignement n’a pas lieu de figurer. 


'Superficie prévue, d’aprés les intentions des producteurs au 1¢F 
mars. — *Campagne agricole commengant l'année indiquée. — *Super- 
ficie ensemencée. — *Données revisées. — *Les données de produc- 


tion se rapportent au sucre centrifugé, en équivalent de sucre brut, et 
portent sur la campagne de production commengant en septembre de 
l'année indiquée, sauf indication contraire. — *Campagne agricole com- 
mengant en juin de l'année indiquée. — "Chiffres définitifs. — *Pre- 
miére estimation ; l'estimation correspondante pour 1954 était de 220 
mille hectares. — *Superficie plantée. — '®*Campagne agricole finis- 
sant l'année indiquée. — 34Données revisées ; les données corres- 
pondantes pour 1953 était de 7 256 mille hectares et 4 208 mille tonnes. 
— '*Superficie prévue, arachides pour tous usages. — #*Quatriéme 
estimation ; l'estimation correspondante pour 1954 était de 7 068 mille 
hectares et 1 454 mille tonnes. 
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Table 3. - Cotton (lint) : Area and production, 
1948-52, 1953, 1954, and 1955* 


Tableau 3. - Coton (fibre): Superficie et production, 
. 1948-52, 1953, 1954 et 1955! 































































































Area - Superficie Production 
Country 
Pays 1948-52 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 1948-52 | 1953 1954 | 1955 
(waetrnaaba bance dace WO ONO 650 och knt ta mKs eres dees ewvedn ke 59500045 CE Os 08cisncdecne bunk 
EUROPE 
Bulgaria... ..ccccccescssees vue ‘ _— con *8 née oie rey 
GHETER, co ccccovesccoccceves 70 89 109 167 21 30 42 56 
Hungary......ccececcseceees #921 heb ariel ~ 24 ee Bae 
DE di ditacpeaseceoaenavee 27 26 41 54 4 8 10 14 
Romania. .....cccccccccscces s0gp wate ons pee #4 sas ice as 
DA k cc cccecenpscccseesion 48 88 108 178 8 20 22 36 
Vugeelavia. ...cccccccccesces re a 12 14 2 1 2 3 
TOR cc ccssdcdeseevecessose 310 420 500 640 50 90— Cee 140 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
British West Indies......... 7 *6 %§ 904 " *4 1 4 
SPT re ree 21 21 *30 *45 8 13 *20 *27 
SEE civecgupseoevawees *6 s, *16 *21 2 6 9 "12 
SE cape ceetcentknensuqiee *16 *16 *12 aoe 2 *2 4 4 
SN ve necnsntavionseteme 676 753 919 *1 049 248 274 390 466 
nn eee ee 18 42 *70 *93 7 19 *44 *46 
United States. ..........+-+- eee. 9 850 7790 |  —6 832 3 092 3 570 2 970 3 179 
Dl nicithedeinnsnkyetenes ___10 550 10700 | _—'8 850 8 060 3 360 | 3 890 3 440 3 730 
SOUTH AMERICA 
BNE, ssc avcsreseessces 497 551 545 582 118 137 115 "117 
ccs pcnchoe sense eines 2 603 2 587 2 487 2 390 395 375 395 406 
GRROND . ccccccuccescccses 45 82 *93 *101 10 28 *27 *28 
BOUNEOE 0 cc cccevevccceceses 18 “15 “45 *14 “=p *%3 *%3 2 
POPEQUBY 02. cccccccccccoes *61 50 50 one *13 14 13 "13 
PR cckcesberavebescboddcnn 151 205 209 *225 76 97 114 *99 
WED fivecceesacenteees ae ) ae. 2 17 *10 4 4 * *3 
eer rere ee ___- 3 390 3 510 — __3 420 __ 3370 | 620 660 670 670 
ASIA 
EET Te Ty *63 *91 *111 *8 *13 *20 *20 
DS cxtikeseneranemnnauae *98 *162 *162 *162 *14 *2 *18 *20 
GO cs cverccccerescocacee *3 200 *4 100 *3 900 *4 050 *530 *720 *670 *760 
CE rasetsanpinerencwen ss 5 658 6 953 7 44 7 901 485 705 764 659 
DE deabinidendndatdewarasine *133 *225 *225 *250 *26 *50 *60 *60 
DD Kcccccdecandeyeoncesteen *29 *21 56 *3 2 7 *8 
Maret, Saath. .ccccccccccese 132 128 120 *125 25 *16 *17 *20 
PRRIEE .cccseveves 1 248 1 185 1 289 1 246 245 256 284 *282 
Dy cask thawed he — 106 128 187 249 30 47 80 85 
Ee er 34 40 42 34 9 
Turkey. ccscccccccccccceces Fo _ a a A __ 582 =. ne ___120 139 142 *130 
A eee ere a 11 300 13 700 14 200 14 900 __1 600 2 100 2 300 2 300 
AFRICA 
MING 6.6052 d6as ero eecinees 46 *45 *49 *49 6 *5 *6 *6 
Belgian Congo..... 333 363 344 *368 46 45 48 *50 
a ae ere 761 556 | 663 763 396 318 348 383 
French Equatorial Africa..... 284 *376 *376 *376 27 33 38 ne: 
French Togoland............ 26 36 35 1 2 1 
French West Africa’ ........ 214 210 246 awe 7 5 6 *8 
Rickdcndsvandesetsasees *21 *24 *32 *32 2 *3 *3 *3 
Mozambique ...........+.055 *267 *263 *275 *263 *29 *34 *30 *30 
EE rer te ear aaa ee RR 14 *26 $34 “a 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Fed. of 
0 eer 23 sl iat aac 2 2 3 *3 
6.65 cna eee's neseaescces 207 264 277 271 74 90 1 87 
PE Sie wk 6eceicanenen 74 62 *101 *109 10 9 18 *21 
Sh sceisb rhsaess see nse 621 652 *704 *647 66 73 65 *66 
Union of South Africa....... "18 *30 *36 *36— 3 4 7 7 
WP Chk exb-skestenseunnaes 3 100 3 100 3 400 3 500 690 660 710 750 
OCEANIA: Australia........ 2 4 3 6 1 1 1 
WORLD TOTAL (excl.U.S.S.R.) 28 700 31 400 30 400 30 500 6 300 7 400 7 200 7 600 
11955, preliminary figures. — *Average of 4 years. — *Average of 11955, chiffres préliminaires. — *Moyenne de 4 années. — *Moyenne 
3 years. — ‘Data are on calendar year basis. — Including Manchuria. de 3 années. — ‘Les données se rapportent 4a l'année civile. — *Y 
— *Data based on trade estimates as published by the International compris la Mandchourie. — *Les données basées sur les estimations du 


Cotton Advisory Committee are as indicated in the following table. 
These figures are included in the above continental and world totals. 


commerce publiées par le Comité consultatif international du coton 
sont données dans le tableau suivant. Ces chiffres sont compris dans 
ies totaux continentaux et mondiaux du tableau ci-dessus. 




















Country Area - Superficie Production 
Pays 1948-52 1953 1954 1955 1948-52 1953 1954 | 1955 
LL ebesveredaswevebeut OR IND oo indcs cceines saaiedccacedecege.ne dos, CP ROE MD c0b5is505%00n00sds 
OT EET OEE OPT Core —_ 6 890 7 924 7 689 575 817 959 867 
PRS ona mer ee ae esac ewinaa a 1 185 1 289 1 416 256 260 284 282 
7Mixed cultivation — *Purchases by the Nigerian Cotton Market- "Culture associée. — *Achats du « Nigerian Cotton Marketing Board ». 


ing Board. 
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Table 4. - Flax fiber : Area and production, Tableau 4. - Lin, filasse : Superficie et production, 
1948-52, 1953, 1954, and 1955! 1948-52, 1953, 1954 et 1955! 
Country Area - Superficie Production 
Pays 1948-52 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 1948-52 1953 1954 | 1955 
Libeberecddenenes ee PG MOE bccccisccssccnaccchesosessececencece OU Ml UU dssescnceesenioes 
EUROPE | 
Aaserte®, «ccccveccccccecvese 2 1 1 _ 0.7 0.5 0.3 0.2 
Bolghem. occccccccevcccsccces 29 32 32 35 31.0 31.8 38.9 44.9 
Czechoslovakia. ........-++++ 26 eee ae 8.5 aie “ea a 
Patend, cccccccececesesecess 7 1 1 1.6 ae J Se 
PUORED oo ccccccesccccccccese 45 45 47 53 30.4 28.9 34.2 43.9 
Germany, Western.......... 12 3 3 3 5.3 1.8 1.8 2.0 
GOS c coccvccccceeseesscs be J 2 3 3 0.7 0.5 0.6 0.6 
Hungary.......sececceeceees 12 ne a 41.7 dere nie 
Ireland, Rep. of*.........+.+- 6 y | 1 1 | ee y & 0.7 —- 
NS sv idécwesebhvictednsients 19 18 18 16 4.5 3.6 2.9 2.5 
Netherlands ........--++00+5 25 28 31 32 29.5 30.5 35.9 40.9 
SEE hd pe reueeecenetcentae °96 545.6 ee nae, sou 
Romania. ..cccccccccccescces #915 cos ase eae 603.7 a sedan 
Ps cecctcuserdecesoiesre 7 19 15 14 3.8 7.3 10.5 
Sweden®. ....ccsccccccccces 4 3 4 ae 2.9 2.2 2.9 
United Kingdom?*........... 16 14 11 7 10.3 9.1 6.1 41 
Vugoslavia®. .....ccccccccces 11 9 8 10 3.4 3.6 3.7 4.4 
PEE ov dcvcrtostoveceicvrs 380 360 360 360 210 200 210 230 
-— —— ae 
N. and S. AMERICA 
GN. cccincnceviwcnnceves 3 1 1 1 1.0 0.3 0.2 0.5 
ba teradccnctncsteodoses 6 7 6 eas 0.8 0.6 0.3 wie 
PE adaeeceseveceresecscs 4 wee eee side 0.7 Gate ial 
PEE ca cscacissisnnececess 11 9 8 8 _ 2 1 1 
ASIA 
PE. ceccesévivoceseseucss — 1 - -- 30.1 0.3 0.1 — 
BER cous censeseecnesendesen 20 17 17 16 6.1 5.1 5.5 5.3 
MID rap essevsincvcekcces 54 38 34 me 3.5 3.3 34 
PE en ccddvnrcacecunesaxas 90 75 70 70 13 12 13 12 
AFRICA and OCEANIA 
BO 5 occ cece vcsscesues 3 6 3 2 2.2 4.5 2.1 1.6 
DE feccn Cacnanckaceuse, 5 3 4 6 3.7 2.1 3.1 4.8 
 Pererrrrrrrrrrr rr rere 10 os 11 9 10 7 7 6 7 
| 
WORLD TOTAL (excl. | 
7 to | oer ° 490 450 450 450 230 220 230 250 
NOTE : Unless otherwise specified, figures refer to area for both fiber NOTE : Sauf indication contraire, les chiffres se rapportent 4 toute la 
and seed ; production refers to scutched fiber including tow. superficie cultivée pour la filasse et la graine ; les chiffres de 


production se rapportent 4 la filasse teillée, y compris l’étoupe. 


11955, preliminary figures. — *Area for flax fiber only. — *Average 11955, chiffres préliminaires. — *Superficie cultivée seulement pour 
of 2 years. — *Average of 3 years. — 1948. — ‘Average of 4 years. la filasse. — *Moyenne de 2 années. — *Moyenne de 3 années. — 
51948. — *Moyenne de 4 années. 
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Table 5. - Hemp fiber (Cannabis sativa and Crotalaria juncea) : 
Area and production, 1948-52, 1953, 1954, and 1955? 


Tableau 5. - Chanvre, filasse (Cannabis sativa et Crotalaria 
juncea) : Superficie et production, 1948-52, 1953, 
1954 et 1955! 















































c Area - Superficie Production 
ountry 
Pays 1948-52 | 1953 1954 | 1955 1948-52 | 1953 1954 1955 
Cs pthehe sition a etna eines EE OE Serer rrr ree ff gf er ey 
EUROPE 
NS. etic nirndwmaanie _ 1 — — 0.4 1.0 0.3 0.2 
Czechoslovakia 35 = aes oun 33.6 sia’ on i 
FUGREE, ccccccecccongccoesses 5 3 2 2 5.0 3.7 1.7 2.3 
Germany, Western.......... 2 1 1 1 1.2 1.3 0.9 1.5 
ES ear _ 1 _— _ 0.3 0.8 0.1 0.1 
Cc ccccncsercccescese 46 ue 8.6 oh ihe a 
58 54 34 34 69.5 74.4 41.8 34.1 
14 o*s i eins 6.2 sak _ os 
356 ven = im *27.0 oa ves aie 
6 9 8 8 5.6 11.1 9.9 ae 
2 1 1 rr 1.1 0.9 0.8 tn 
70 4h 57 62 41.8 34.2 42.2 53.0 
260 250 240 240 190 190 160 170 
4 4 4 4.3 3.7 3.8 
ASIA 
Si cnsnesaccesudanvereee 281 255 re ites 134.9 117.9 ee ae 
Be uitisawdwavesnesenees 4 4 4 3 2.5 2.7 3.0 2.0 
ee Te "10 14 9 Pre 8.4 6.2 6.9 aes 
are “11 poe a 43.7 a nae 
SE aint taka wreiaacitoniaes pies 4 4 4 3.1 2.2 2.4 
WEED dnbcecvunscokeewerse 12 14 14 10.1 11.0 12.1 
PE ceckaeosesdscccnocweese 360 340 330 180 160 160 
AFRICA 
French Morocco...........+. 1 _ _ 0.5 0.3 0.2 
WORLD TOTAL (excl. 
SEE + dcccéavusiesessee 636 600 580 580 38@ 366 338 340 
































NOTE : Unless otherwise specified, flgures refer to area for both fiber 
and seed. Production refers to scutched fiber including tow. 


11955, preliminary figures. — *Area for only. — #1948. — 
“Average of 3 years. — *Sunn hemp ; area is for fiber, green manure, 
and fodder. — *Average of 4 years. 


Table 6. - Jute and allied fibers (kenaf and Congo jute) : 
Area and production, 1948-52, 1953, 1954, and 1955! 


NOTE : Sauf indication contraire, les chiffres se rapportent 4 toute la 


superficie cultivée pour la filasse et la graine ; les chiffres de 
production se rapportent 4 la filasse teillée y compris I'étoupe. 


11955, chiffres préliminaires. — *Superficie cultivée seulement pour 
la filasse. — #1948. — *Moyenne de 3 années. — *Chanvre indien ; 
la superficie se rapporte a la culture pour la fibre, l'engrais vert et le 
fourrage. — *Moyenne de 4 années. 


Tableau 6. - Jute et fibres similaires (kenaf et chanvre du 
Congo) : Superficie et production, 1948-52, 1953, 
1954 et 1955! 





















































Country Area - Superficie Production 
Pays 1948-52 | 1953 1954 | 1955 1948-52 | 1953 1954 | 1955 
PTT TTT TTT TTT Te SEED GOED ccccccccvecevccseccoetesecececevcscscos © GE GER GD cccccesecssvecess 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Greed cv ccccccccvccccsconcce 43 20 2 4 15 21 23 26 
ASIA 
_____ EPPPTCLELTT TTT T TTT 581 484 503 640 643 568 531 751 
BE coscccccecccstevesesces sua ua se con 4 *4 *4 4 
SEs aco cdeerevcesteesees ee pee a di *7 *7 e7 *7 
PRE sccncceseosscessece 715 391 503 661 1 015 655 846 1 01S 
Taiwan (Formosa)........... 13 7 11 = aie 12 = 5 13 20 
WE co cccccevcsosececccss 1 500 1 090 ___1 250 1 580 1 990 1 470 1 600 2 320 
AFRICA 
Belgian Congo. .........-+++ 21 12 11 20 7 9 
WORLD TOTAL. .......... 1 5408 1 128 1 290 1 620 2 630 1 500 1 630 2 360 
11955, preliminary figures. — 1952. — "Imports into India from 11955, chiffres préliminaires. — 1952. — *"Importations de I'inde en 
Nepal. — ‘The following production data, resulting from trade esti- provenance du Népal. — ‘Les données de production suivantes, basées 


mates, are included in the above continental and world totals (in thousand 
metric tons) : 1948-52, 1 240; 1953, 760; 1954, 860; 1955, 1 315; 
data for 1948 to 1953 are from the Pakistan Jute Association ; for 1954 
and 1955, from the Indian Jute Mills Association. 


sur des estimations de source commerciale, sont comprises dans les to- 
taux continentaux et mondiaux (en milliers de tonnes métriques) : 
1948-52, 1 240 ; 1953, 760 ; 1954, 860 ; 1955, 1 315. Les données pour 
1948 a 1953 proviennent de la Pakistan Jute Association ; pour 1954 et 
1955, de la Indian Jute Mills Association, 
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Table 7. - Hard fibers: Production of principal types, 
1948-52, 1953, 1954, and 1955* 
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Tableau 7. - Fibres dures : Production des principaux types, 
1948-52, 1953, 1954 et 1955! 
























































Country 1948-52 1953 1954 1955 Pays 
ppp atnceenwemawe’ Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques...........- 
ABACA 
CENTRAL AMERICA AMERIQUE CENTRALE 
Costa Rica 5 5 *3 "1 Costa Rica 
Guatemala *4 + 3 *2 Guatemala 
Honduras *2 2 1 *3 Honduras 
Panama 2 *4 *3 2 *2 Panama 
Total a 14 14 9 8 Total 
ASIA ASIE 
British North Borneo 1 1 2 *3 Bornéo du Nord brit. 
Indonesia? 3 06. 1 Indonésie* 
Philippines*® a. De . —s *110 *118 Philippines® 
Total 110 124 113 . 122 Total 
WORLD TOTAL 125 140 120 130 TOTAL MONDIAL 
AGAVES 
NORTH AMERICA AMERIQUE DU NORD 
Mexico* 110 , 93 105 121 Mexique* 
CENTRAL AMERICA AMERIQUE CENTRALE 
Cuba “15 *12 “15 “11 Cuba 
El Salvador *3 *3 *3 *3 Salvador 
Haiti ——. —. © =. 2 Jae Haiti 
Total fitt5 See fetes od ee: “a See Total 
SOUTH AMERICA AMERIQUE DU SUD 
Brazil 539 eo Pan Brésil 
Venezuela » im 4 4 be Venezuela 
Total ae: Le i 70 105 Total 
ASIA ASIE 
Indonesia® 8 % 29 34 Indonésie® 
Philippines 3 1 — ee Philippines 
Taiwan (Formosa) 2 1 1 = seal Taiwan (Formose) 
Total ~~ 30 gs 35 = ae 35 Total 
AFRICA AFRIQUE 
Angola® 21 31 31 Angola® 
French Equatorial Africa *1 2 1 eas A.-E. F. 
French West Africa 2 1 1 2 A.-O. F. 
Kenya 38 39 36 *39 Kenya 
Madagascar and Comoro 6 10 12 14 Madagascar et Comores 
Mozambique "19 *22 *25 *27 Mozambique 
Tanganyika 137 171 181 *179 Tanganyika 
Uganda 1 = _ ees Ouganda 
Total = ~ 280 eo - ae Total 
WORLD TOTAL 440 510 550 590 TOTAL MONDIAL 














OTHER HARD FIBERS - AUTRES FIBRES DURES 











Mexico 5914 *12 | *13 | Mexique 
Argentina 4 4 | ies | Argentine 
Brazil 6 *4 | 4 Brésil 
Colombia 12 | 12 ; | én Colombie 
Japan *3 | 2 *3 *3 Japon 
Mauritius 2 | 2 | 2 “er lle Maurice 
St. Helena *2 | 2 1 | 1 Ste-Héléne 
New Zealand’ *5 | 5 i | Nouvelle-Zélande’ 
ssciitineeasilidieatl | ———~——_— ea 
WORLD TOTAL 50 45 | 4s | TOTAL MONDIAL 
ae il ——| 
| | 
TOTAL HARD FIBERS 620 | 700 } 720 760 TOTAL, FIBRES DURES 
NOTE : Figures include line fiber and tow. NOTE : Les données comprennent la fibre et I’étoupe. 
1955, preliminary figures. — *Exports. — *Balings as reported by 4955, chiffres préliminaires. — *Exportations. — *Quantités mises 


the Fiber Inspection Service, plus an allowance of 10 percent for unbaled 
fiber. — ‘includes production of Mexican maguey and istlé de lecheguilla 
estimated on the basis of exports; for 1954 and 1955 production of hene- 
quen only. — ‘Average of 4 years. — *Sisal and cantala. — 712-month 
period beginning 1 April of year stated. 


d'aprés les données d’exportation ; 


en balles, selon les déclarations du service d'inspection des fibres, majorées 
de 10 pour cent pour comprendre les fibres non emballées. — *Y compris 
la production de maguey et de istié de lecheguilla du Mexique, estimée 
pour 1954 et 1955, production d'he- 
nequen seulement. — *Moyenne de 4 années. — *Sisal et cantala. — 


7Période de 12 mois commengant le 1¢€F avril de l'année indiquée. 
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Table 8. - Rayon (staple fiber and filament yarn) : Production, Tableau 8. - Rayonne et fibrane: Production 
1938, 1953, 1954, and 1955! 1938, 1953, 1954 et 1955! 
1938 1953 1954 1955 
Country poaneaeee 
— Staple |Filament Staple |Filament Staple |Filament Staple |Filament 
Pays fiber | yarn | tora | Aber | yer | tocay | Aber | yarn | toca | fiber | yarn | Tocal 
Rayonne| Fibrane Rayonne| Fibrane Rayonne| Fibrane Rayonne| Fibrane 
TITTTTITITITTT TTT TTT Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques .........--0eeeeeeeceeeeeeee 
EUROPE 
Racists cdsrvipesocdeesoes _ 1.0 1.0 28.2 1.4 29.6 36.1 1.5 37.6 39.6 — 39.6 
BOIINM. ccccccccccccccccecccece 0.7 5.0 5.7 18.9 8.4 27.3 19.2 11.4 30.6 49.2 °9.9 229.1 
Czechoslovakia..........-+e+e08. 0.3 4.2 4.5 ae aa ais ee iat od pase Re 
Terr er _ _ _— 10.1 44 11.2 14.9 1.2 16.1 ial wax is 
PRORED cocccccccvecccsccocesoeee 4.9 28.0 32.9 45.3 46.9 92.2 51.0 53.3 104.3 55.2 54.9 110.1 
GOPMARY 2c ccccccccsccccecccces 154.2 65.4 219.6 “05 ee sisi Yr = ‘ wick Aan 
WEStSER cc cccccccccccesoecess wae ’ 118.0 52.2 170.2 129.7 60.0 189.7 148.7 69.2 217.9 
GOR cov ccccccevesneeceseeses 0.3 0.3 0.3 1.§ 1.8 0.2 1.5 1.7 a aie : 
MUNGOPY 2. ccccccccccccccccccess - - * ioe aia Tr con wey sre Ae 
CN acdc ceseecceeceencesecewen 75.7 46.0 121.7 53.1 53.2 106.3 61.7 63.2 124.9 67.0 64.2 131.2 
Netherlands - 9.3 9.3 11.6 25.4 37.0 11.7 29.5 41.2 12.7 31.2 43.9 
Norway - 0.1 0.1 13.7 0.7 14.4 15.6 0.9 16.5 Nie cok , 
eae 4.0 6.2 10.2 ne ae ite an vale ate 
Portugal — 0.2 0.2 —_ 1.2 1.2 -—— 1.4 1.4 
Romania 0.8 0.8 ; ee a ae 
PD sods esenecontccencaneae tee - 0.9 0.9 20.6 11.4 32.0 27.2 12.4 39.6 32.2 14.1 46.3 
DE ixntac cack sedaedkesoeenne 1.7 0.8 a5 8.9 4.7 13.6 11.8 5.4 17.2 me ae - 
TI ok 0.0cs vadcecdessesss 5.5 5.5 9.3 11.5 20.8 8.7 12.1 20 8 once a & 
Se FEN. ve ccvccvedeven _ 14.7 46.6 61 3 90.8 93.7 _184 5 _ 101 6 91.1 192.7 108.5 105 m _ 214 - 
_ | ere oer na 256 220 | 476 590__ 360 950 | 67 390 | 1 060 720 420 1 140 
I ii eka oon. setae eneneeaa 3.6 7.3 10.9 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
eee sicassisecusna - 6.2 6.2 9.2 20.0 29.2 12.2 23.2 34.4 
GO nrcccccstesbeotcerevesesees — 3.4 5.4 8.8 4.3 5.4 9.7 | 
PROMER.. voc ccscccccsccesecesces ~ - —- 4.1 12.1 16.2 $3.9 12.7 18.6 “ | ie - 
CN TAs cvcccvssccccesen 13.5 116.8 : 130 3 140.6 402.3 542.9 171.9 320.6 é 492.5 _ 178.6 — | _ 392.4 © _ 571.0 
WS oder ttcsnewencesceonnees 14 ; 123 | 137 157 440 597 194 361 = 555 | 200 430 630 
‘jee ——— 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CIEE 0.0 cae nsccnesnesienson : 1.1 1.2 0.4 7.6 8.0 2.2 9.3 11.5 - : 
BEE cn ccdccvcevessereseoncnns 0.2 5.1 $.3 5.7 22.2 27.9 6.2 27.5 33.7 sae 
err pe ree - - — 1.0 7 er 3.2 1.8 2.4 4.2 one | ali 
ree re -- — 1.4 4.0 5.4 1.9 49 6.8 é } — 
POM. cc ccovccvvcrcccscccenesess - - 0.6 0.6 - 1.0 1.0 ne: 
UrUQUsy oo cccccccccccccscccccces Pe eB i f — 0.9 0.9 co ee 3.9 2. Hf oe oo | cee 
I tae se kOe cote enes 6 6 8 38 46 12 46 58 Seed | 
a oe —_ eee -| coe tin 
ASIA 
GIS 66:6 cv cccnwesenssberesesons - - — 4.4 44 3.1 5.4 8.5 ; 7 
TIDES occ ccvsrccvccesescecvaseee 148.4 97.0 245.4 162.2 74.1 236.3 203.3 83.8 287.1 243.5 88.6 332.1 
Wles-0-0.6 ocicecescennseseseoge et 0.1 0.4 = el _0.5 : 05 a 0.5 5 ae eS ee 
TOM. cecrccstnecceveveseessss a ee 246 162 | 79 | 244 206 | —«90 296 | 250 | 95 | 345 
AFRICA 
GGG, cc cccicwvecccceceesescses — - 2.6 2.5 5.1 2.9 3.4 6.3 
i oe a : a * 
WORLD TOVAL.......00050550. 422 | 454 | 876 | sack 4% if a 
;: | | | 
let WES vnc ccsatecess “is | = 4u7 865 | 920 920 | 1840 | 1 080 890 | 1970 | 1180 | 1000 | 2 180 
| | 
SOURCES: Textile Organon; Textile Economics Bureau, New York ; SOURCES: Textile Organon; Textile Economics Bureau, New York ; 
and Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, Statistical Office of the et Bulletin mensuel de statistique, Bureau de statistique des 
United Natior Nations Unies. 
11955, preliminary figures. — *Estimated on the basis of 11 months. 11955, chiffres préliminaires. — *Estimé sur la base des données pour 


— "Includes other synthetic fibers. 11 mois. — *Y compris d'autres fibres synthétiques. 
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Table 9. - Wool : Production, 
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1948-52, 1953, 1954, and 1955? 


Tableau 9. - Laine: 


Production, 
1948-52, 1953, 1954 et 1955! 












































Country 1948-52 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | Pays 
Maxeeeesweraneeses Thousand metric tons, clean basis.......++++++++ 
EUROPE | EUROPE 
Albania 1 ag | "1 a | Albanie 
Bulgaria *8 *8 *8 *8 Bulgarie 
Czechoslovakia a 4 *41 aa! Tchécoslovaquie 
Finland 1 1 1 one Finlande 
France 8 10 10 10 France 
Germany 4 5 ‘a Allemagne 
Eastern * (1) * (2) - Orientale 
Western (3) (3) (2) * @) Occidentale 
Greece 4 5 6 Gréce 
Hungary *2 2 *2 2 Hongrie 
Iceland 1 1 1 — Islande 
Ireland, Rep. of 4 5 5 *5 Irlande, Rép. d’ 
Italy 8 8 8 8 Italie 
Netherlands 1 1 1 oe Pays-Bas 
Norway 2 2 2 2 Norvége 
Poland *2 2 2 2 Pologne 
Portugal 5 5 5 *5 Portugal 
Romania "9 *10 10 *10 Roumanie 
Spain *25 *26 *26 *26 Espagne 
United Kingdom 27 31 32 34 Royaume-Uni 
Yugoslavia 9 9 10 *10 Yougoslavie 
Total 125 135 135 140 Total 
N. and. CENT. AMERICA AMERIQUE DU N. et CENT. 
Canada 2 2 2 2 Canada 
Mexico *2 *2 4 | Mexique 
United States 57 61 62 61 Etats-Unis 
Total 60 65 65 65 Total 
SOUTH AMERICA AMERIQUE DU SUD 
Argentina 112 111 *96 *95 Argentine 
Bolivia *3 *3 *3 *3 Bolivie 
Brazil 12 15 45 15 Brésil 
Chile *12 *10 *9 *9 Chili 
Colombia 1 1 sie a Colombie 
Falkland Islands 1 1 *2 2 Hes Falkland 
Peru 4 4 5 *5 Pérou 
Uruguay _ 50 58 57 57 Uruguay 
Total 195 205 190 190 Total 
ASIA ASIE 
Afghanistan *3 *3 *3 *3 Afghanistan 
China *20 *20 *20 *20 Chine 
India *18 *18 *18 *16 Inde 
Iran *8 *9 *10 *10 Iran 
Iraq *8 +g +g *g Irak 
Japan 1 1 1 ai Japon 
Nepal "4 4 4 4 Nép4l 
Pakistan 7 7 7 7 Pakistan 
Syria 4 4 4 4 Syrie 
Turkey 18 20 20 20 Turquie 
Total a 90 90 ch i Total 
AFRICA AFRIQUE 
Algeria 2 4 4 Algérie 
Basutoland 2 2 2 ae Basutoland 
Egypt *2 *2 *2 *2 Egypte 
French Morocco 5 6 6% 6 Maroc frangais 
French West Africa - 1 wat dad A.-O. F. 
Libya 1 1 1 1 Libye 
South West Africa *2 A 4 7s Sud-Ouest africain 
Tunisia 1 1 4 oe Tunisie 
Union of South Africa 50 61 65 *65 Union Sud-Africaine 
Total - tt. = = a 85 Total 
Australia 294 315 327 *359 Australie 
New Zealand = 120, 129 138 144 Nouvelle-Zélande 
Total 414 Mv 444 465 503 Total 
WORLD TOTAL (excl. U.S.S.R.) 950 1 020 1 030 1 070 TOTAL MONDIAL (sans I’U.R.S.S.) 




















11955, preliminary figures. 


4955, chiffres préliminaires. 
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Table 10. - Sheep numbers Tableau 10. - Espéce ovine, nombre 
Oct. - Sept. 
Country Date of 
Pays estimate 1947/48-1951/52 1951/52 1952/53 1953/54 1954/55 
Se ET ECT ee ee « Thousand head — Milliers de tétes.........20-0e eee eee ee tenes 
EUROPE 
Ams cc cccccccccccccccccocce xi 399 332 319 297 278 
BED ccoccccceccscsoee cccce 15S-V 157 124 114 410 164 
I an vccceneénetece ss0e4 xu 2*9 100 soa aie *7 640 *7 830 
Denmark ........... er 26 vil 61 48 39 37 32 
Be rsassaveresvets ines vi 1 102 1 126 998 908 cat 
I nécccsecsceds ecccccce oe 1i-xX 7 499 7 585 7 675 7 826 8 013 
BT nccctctnevesrcesscce coe xi 11 8 9 9 8 
Germany xi *2 963 *2 908 *2 975 2 904 2 940 
Eastern .. ° ee xu (927) (1 240) (1 429) (1 550) (1 712) 
Wheteee .<..0.ce si xi (2 034) (1 666) (1 544) (1 352) (1 226) 
Berlin xl ae a et 3(2) ee 
31 — Xi 6 980 7 326 7 784 8 254 8 438 
seas ‘579 wae pee 5*1 440 Sa 
xi 426 411 443 S44 sie 
1- Vi 2 422 2 857 2 930 3 113 3 224 
| 10 187 10 002 9 892 9 746 clea 
v 4 4 3 3 3 
X-Xil 23 22 20 19 oe 
, v 406 383 424 407 378 
EEN encdasveceess<eandese 20 — vi 1 819 1 987 1 985 1 952 1 922 
ET cide icekspteciecipaitnianids jad 4 822 ca 3 330 aro *4 200 
DN, ehiibtvitehinnbeoemeeues iv *25 488 5 *17 233 *20 000 sks 
GED acccccccsccccececcvece 1-vli 278 224 210 203 177 
SP cndnnaneceebestoces 21 - IV 186 190 185 195 195 
United Kingdom °............. vi 19 945 21 655 22 455 22 873 22 957 
Wada deccstccdinsende 1 10 494 10 522 11 404 12 16 11 935 
WEF scscesccsescscaoeess ‘ 119 000 123 000 127 000 132 000 133 000 
NE vais cacnoesttieness ' **85 700 *89 200 *91 200 19*414 900 10117 500 
N.and CENT. AMERICA 
GE i cnnsscrvacvevesavess 1— Xil 1177 1 034 1 123 1179 1 202 
Se cksinininndbaews ome 174 194 ni sae ee: 
Dominican Republic. ... vi 26 25 20 34 a 
El Salvador. ........... a x %4 coe 39g are 7 
CE cedanccpewaneoauats x! 15 14 16 19 21 
Guatemala .... Iv-V 1735 889 813 865 —_— 
Honduras... vil 8 se7 ack 5043 5*15 
Martinique ... Sie 22 25 25 25 26 
PT citi rdicaciswsseesuessus Xi 5 016 se *5 000 bing rae 
av artccenscenics eee eS 31 784 31 982 31 900 31356 | 3: SBD 
ee sei eieiionty ~ 39000 39 000 39 000 39 000 39 000 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Argentina x! — eee 54 684 1246 772 
Bolivia ... ‘pes 147 215 oes ee *6 464 ri 
Pe eee 31 — Xi 14 427 15 891 16 264 16 800 17 503 
ST GIs wavavecaesncee vill 43 1843 1844 1942 Bha 
Ct sencikssanreenectensnns ‘ vi ™6 642 *7 200 *6 500 eee 
Oe re xil 1 194 1 350 1 341 164 114 
NN schencasinnadenakedne vil 174 720 1 559 Sait oe = 
Falkland Islands................ os 601 584 594 600 = 
PEE Sd6bescheercdccceesaps Xu 207 217 218 cee 218 
Ri Sh dsnnTibnhekrsadiptiewken xil 17 515 16 268 15 904 16 190 16 821 
SE eidenianahnies ounas te Vv 723 150 24 543 25 677 26 778 aie 
a a ca te ot gm 14104 —_ ee ——— os oe ey 
Ne diel eenisistoks ae 124 000 129 000 130 000 123000 | 124 000 
ASIA 
Aden Protectorate ............ occ 17163 6s 200 200 200 
vaieiecssccessiousecee TT] 25 27 30 33 — 
GE vnervaanceaenenses es I-v 62 84 104 95 
China (22 provinces) . wi Iv *10 450 ove ese ese oe 
EP ae x 292 295 311 351 361 
India ........... =e ‘ eee 1736 830 eee eee 
Indone: wad Hy Khe *2 000 2 230 2 381 = ai 
Iran... ios Saeinenaenen E pe *14 069 1216 200 12*17 000 12917 750 
OE rey - ese 1740 000 10 000 re sate “ 
SD esdeecancesasnessccéore ; xt *44 69 74 78 98 
DT tuetbnetscaveswenaraees I-11 402 577 693 733 
BT sterenetdcwtseiadoeth IV 242 274 223 364 ae 
OE eS ares xi 2 1 1 1 1 
DE H6Gwankvetesieewseeas coe 22 25 60 60 60 
GUN ceseccccoescccccssecss coe *6 446 6 570 we ceed dood 
PE ccnicccesssssceuete I 25 22 21 22 22 
SE PR ce cesdkonmancene vies 243 572 roe bled we ~ 
Pntebbsbde Koeedseneoscese 31- Xu 2 975 3 085 3 560 3 746 3 955 
WT Wacatecscsssssovctoen ee 3 Xi 24 282 24 833 26 534 27 287 26 808 
We sneesnseneseves ceccese e 130 000 138 000 141 000 143 000 144 000 























For notes, see end of table. Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau. 
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Table 10. - Sheep numbers (concluded) 


Tableau 10. - Espéce ovine, nombre (fin) 












































Oct. - Sept. 
Country Date of = 
Pays tas 1947/48-1951 /52 1951/52 1952/53 1953/54 1954/55 
Wid chk aCnengescbneneiiebe Vhemsand Rand = MAMMG Go WN oc cccccccccccssccccsseacegoses 
AFRICA 

I Gevsicniinerancienis ee x! 3 990 5 321 6 028 6 014 6 008 
BE ehaceovzesdcennadness xl 7136 ios 120 129 141 
a EE rere ee " ™ 561 ae 1 303 we 1 319 
Bechunnslend ...cccccccocceccce 209 216 228 192 eon 
Belgian Congo ..........++++. 

31-Xil *389 547 530 553 529 
British Somaliland ............. eee 472 200 1 800 a awe ? 
PN ‘micacdasenwacddnbe teens 194 254 1 254 awe 1 216 1 237 
Ethiopia and Eritrea, Fed. of 

SUE scsanecteccedenvenes 882 950 900 900 

DEN 60kdedencnvascaccs 2118 000 ‘ 

French Cameroons ............ xi 462 400 440 460 500 
French Equatorial Africa*® xi 876 *970 *955 *997 *999 
French Morocco®® .........+++ 1-0 10 576 13 923 13 556 : igen’ 
French Somaliland ............. xi 7100 11100 11400 78 78 
French Togoland ............++ X-Xil 7265 244 246 258 276 
French West Africa ........... «os *11 172 *11 700 *11 700 

Gold Coast and Br. Togoland . ane 17443 464 464 —- ee 
BORED oc cccccevceccccseesooccs xl *2 634 *2 684 *2 687 *2 691 *2 700 
SRP. dsccncctencnccéasszeses 17957 1 434 aoe ‘ aes 
Madagascar ..........seeeeeeee xi 247 284 354 392} 389 
Mozambique ............++- vene v-Xil 66 82 76 75 

Nigeria and Br. Cameroons.. owe 228 427 23261 33227_— | 28340 

Rhodesia & Nyasaland, Fed. of | 

Southern Rhodesia........... 3-Xn 305 317 337 | 274 271 

Northern Rhodesia ........-. Xi 85 *89 *87 see7) 

PRD wcdccccssonssncese 47 50 54 | 2453 
Ruanda-Urundi...............- xii 7411 385 | 400 | 391 416 
Sierra Leone...........sseeeee eee 11 10 10 10 10 
GREED concaccccscecceccescee 72000 | = oes 
South West Africa............ see 2 887 3 500 3500 | 3 200 3 100 
Spanish Morocco ...........+++ vi 620 667 661 758 ry 
DRIER. cciccdcesnsdsernias Ix 27 32 35 | = | 
ME Kt. cnceevncnncteaves one 2 353 2 515 2 765 30244 | — 
a coe 2 463 3 420 2 872 3 352 3 045 
I secccccannedersoooeoes i 1 069 1 036 | 1 051 1128 | ; 
Union of South Africa......... 31-Vill 33 237 es 35480 | 35992 37 142 | oes 

Fe cccccccccceccccceseoece : 119 000 129 000 ___ 129000 | __ 131 000 | 131 000 

OCEANIA 
EET CTT E TOOT TETOT 31H! 111 485 117 646 123 072 126 945 130 849 
SE ctndcandndenh’se seen vil 14 14 14 | 11 14 
New Zealand .........0+sse0e 30-VI 33400 | $3386 | 36 193 38 O11 _-_—s Ow 
CR devs cccicccccevescecctee = 145000 | —_153 900 ___-159 000 © __165 000 — ___ 170 000 
WORLD TOTAL............. 800 000 816 000 848 000 859 000 
Gee, GABE... -cvciccecsvoes 676 000 711 000 725000 =| 733 000 =| 741 000 
| | 
‘January. — *1948/49. — *West Berlin. — £1947/48. — *December. ‘anvier. — 1948/49. — *Berlin occidental. — 1947/48. — ‘*Dé- 
— *On agricultural holdings. — *Average of 4 years. — *Average of cembre. — *Dans les exploitations agricoles. — *Moyenne de 4 années 
2 years. — *Animals over 1 year old 1°October. — *tAugust. — — *Moyenne de 2 années. — *Animaux ayant plus d'un an. — '*Octo- 
'@March. — June. — 1'41950/51 15Excluding animals on sugar bre. — '!Aodt. — !#Mars. — #8Juin. — '41950/51. — 25Non compris les ani- 
plantations. — '*Excluding the ** Intendencias y Comisarlas "’. — '*Average maux dans les plantations de canne asucre. — !®Non compris les « Inten- 
of 3 year - 8Excluding Putao, Chin Hills, the Shan States and Karenni.— dencias » et « Comisarias »» — !?7Moyenne de 3 années. — '8A I'exclu- 
191951/52 2°Animals registered taxation. — *'Standing esti- sion de Putao, de Chin Hills, des Etats Chans et de Karenni. — 191951/52. 
nate. — *41949/50. — **British Cameroons only. — **September. — *%*Animaux soumis a l'impdét. — #!Estimation permanente. — 


221949/50. — *#*Cameroun britannique seulement, — *#*Septembre. 
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Table 11. - Wheat and wheat flour (wheat equivalent) : Tableau 11. - Froment et farine de froment (en équivalent 
Trade by crop year (July-June), 1951/52 to 1954/55, de froment) : Commerce par campagne agricole 
and 1954-56 (juillet-juin), 1951/52 4 1954/55, et 1954-56 
1951/5955 1989/54 195458 1954 1955 1956 
Country ! oe ee — 
Pave Quarterly averages 
_ I-Ml | 1V-VEe | VEX | X=] Pet | IV-VE}VEL-EX] X-xI] xX] XI al 1 
Moyennes trimestrielles 
CuibvatRebeweneasdaétaeccee .... Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques..........0cccce ese cecceeeeeces 
EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
EUROPE 
EE EE eee 98} 137/273) 598} 494) = 355] 310} S41] 927/15] 519) 866) 160) 291) 415 
AS 4 34] 111 62] 161 95 86 38} 70) 56] 35 7 — 1| — 10 
Eastern Europe............. __ 970} 0} *70| (°50| 970; + (950) 950] 90) 930) #930) ~«...| ; a eee os 
WO cance starde ork Deknvdace 170| 200/450) 710) ~—=«720|~—=—«S00) ~—«450|_—«6 70) 1 030) 700)_—«s «| S| |. 2 Re 
| | | 
II arco ne cahincones Neva *250} *250| 175} *175} *200) *150/ 150} *200) *150| *200) ... * +o] 
| 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
S| A ESA EET 2 362} 2669) 1959) 1725) 1 364] 1 703) 1776] 2.059] 1 491] 1 571| 1 658} 1503} 494) 527) 482) 519 
United States? ............. 3 256] 2211] 1491] 1 858] 1174! 1774) 1 479] 1 882] 2 302) 1 770| 1 897| 1 393] 309) 526) 558) 674 
ea Re Ae ee _ 5 618) 4 880| 3 450| 3 583) 2 538) 3477) 3 255) 3 941) 3 793| 3 341) 3 555] 2876) 803) 1 053 10:0) 1 193 
| | | 
SOUTH AMERICA 
DN soos cesieeciads 224] 200! 764, 889)  646| 589) 849) 817] 1053) 835 815) 881; 289) 344) 248} *284 
DN Ke vnctnarchtecan 25) 4330) 124 54] 32} _~—« 122) =~ 98} Ss 190)_~—87|_—s107|'—S 114) 54) 30) 33]_— is. 
RRR Sera Pee oer 249| 243) 794! +1013) ~ ~—700) ~—«624) ~—s«97| ~—=s«94S] 1 263) —922)— 922) ~— 995) 340) 374) at]. 
ASIA | 
BRAG. 00. wesc cece cece seeeece - - 25 -- 4 26 66 4 — 
labial gtd Sea | 76 47] «56] Swe] ist]: wotsiwt: i]t 
WUE seevndnovesciseaseds 55] 152) 248} ~— 100) 274) += 343) 283 48} 13/_——58 =. = 26} 26 18} 
EELS __55| 168] 294! 172) 330| 407| +376| (134/707) +69) +96) ~=«« | —=«ws-) Sse] See 
AFRICA | 
‘| 
RT ae ee eee ee 2 2 —| 6 - 3 5 18 34 17 6 5 6 
French Morocco............. 6 7 20) 53 38| 26 36} 37 73 66 51 63 16 28 19 
WI Ss ccceseaseszitycawe 8 65} 52) 46} 32] | es S| | 
ESR Seer eae __13|__—74| 72| 105) ~~ 70! 70|_—«67|_—S=«s48|~=«é'72|—=«226)—Sssi96|Ssi93|_s25] 38] ti«st*t 
| A. SE a 
OCEANIA 
URINE Sie cas oh earecannes - | _677| 681) _— 489) _~—G4t] = 410) — 436) 479) ~—730):~—«6 99) 58) S81) ~— 575) 181) = 226) += 168) ~—209 
WORLD TOTAL ..... 7 100} 6 600) 5 800} 6500) 5 100| 5750} 5 850| 6 850] 7 200/ 6 050 
IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
| | | 
EUROPE 
CEEOL fee 92 81 38 58 37 35 33 73} #77| So} 117 88} 28 30 30 17 
Belgium-Luxembourg........ 184) 175) 187| = 171 180} 194) 227) 180) 123} 155) 115 93} 48 27 18 a 
NN cinerea oak 13 21 33 95 42 73 62} 114] 113} 9) 87 68} 16 36 16 30 
RB OAE eerie 75 73 45 66 51 37 32 90} 83} 57) 71 50] 22 5 23 14 
Ss Senet 170 103 68 54 63 73 76 45 62 35 56 81 24 34 23 ib 
Germany, Western.......... 581 570 597 721 805 722 772| 1 058 434) 620) 778 603 240 171 192 137 
YS (aa ae 119 63 37 79 6 1 57 7] «36) «-218) = 33 igh — 
Ireland, Rep. of ............ 75 7 27 39 11 10 13 37) 60} 48} —s«‘17 50} 8 18 a 
EE Ee aes 452/314 156) 128} 102 70 34 60} 184) 234, 154 190) 118 35 37} 116 
Netherlands ..............- 223) 225) 232} 204) 204] 147) 156] 300) 175} 186| 252) 228) 89 81 58 53 
anno asa inn dad se sie 86 84 7% 9% 76 80 83 95] 108} 96) 107 65} 24 23 18 14 
DN oc. sor etccencen nei 40 35 22 19 % 22 Ml 19) 12 4 3 64, 26 21 17 ~ 
ed htenta cae aun 2 15| 200 70} 175} 163) 265 12 44 — 2% 18} 10 3 5 za 
CR cine aistei ne dasaaaae 59 61 8 3 4 — — 1 2 3 — 30 4 14 12 16 
Switzerland ............ a55 84 90} 105 93] 118] 113 85 66} 80) 140) 44 50; 12 14 4 29 
United Kingdom........... 1 242) 1188} 979) 1287] 817) 712] 1 254] 1 251] 1 402| 1 240] 1 226] 1146) 398] 355) 393) 541 
CII aig eed incimcse: 55| 244) 139) 282 79} 276} 141 336] 384] 268]_—.. ig aa oy eer ons 
WOE iis 2c Ravenere sen’ 3 572) 3 416] 2947) 3 466] 2793] 2 818| 3 331) 3 744) 3 339 3451)... ia 





















































For notes, see end of table. Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau. 
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Table 11. - Wheat and wheat flour (wheat equivalent) : 
Trade by crop year (July-June), 1951/52 to 1954/55, 
and 1954-56 (concluded) 


Tableau 11. - Froment et farine de froment (en équivalent 
de froment) : Commerce par campagne agricole 
(juillet-juin), 1951/52 4 1954/55, et 1954-56 (fin) 






















































































































































































1955219859 1953/54|1954/55 1954 1955 1956 
Country 
Pays Quarterly averages 
a 1-1 | IV-VEE] VEE | X-XE YY T-TIE | IV-VE | VEI-IX) X-XID} xX x! xil | 
Moyennes trimestrielles 
vb ebeke pebebaxdeneeeaeed eee’ Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques .........0cccccececccecececeees 
IMPORTING | 
COUNTRIES (concl.) 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
British West Indies*........ 55 52 50| 58] 56) 46 56 65 43 67 48 a 19 
CO cc venccuccesseuesecee 47 69 *45 51 53 49 41 57 39 66 29 mas 12 
PE avexevuveewostoncees 110 85 41 — 38 30 — _ = _— 6 ~~ 2 2 are vinit 
Catend Senses o. cccceccusces 250 195) 60 30 39 94 20 23 11 67 30 56 15 16 25 24 
GN 6 occ cececnce seevcecce 65 64 74 72 64 77 42 73 7% 97 114 ei 24 sas ail ne 
DN cawecnass son teneucte 530, 470) + +270| +~=«210) += 250) + 300 160} 220) +170} 300) 230 as 70 
SOUTH AMERICA 
SY. vidriredawersécues 22 24 25 26 29 23 27 18 25 33 10 7 
DE athbsreckoodnaeenaceess 341 353 408 403 269 456 425 497} 400) 294 614 
GO ic ccrevccoeccs S6acceece 29 58 37 70 58 66 119 68 26 37 22 
SU seketonceserseceseseces 56 61 66 62 56 56 81 *50 56 60 ans 
DIED. 50 0usvceccseooese 48 42 48 54 57 48 46 48 61 64 dais 
Ge oesscccencenducvecss 48 102 66 65 46 66 73 60 48 80 60 10 
Wad dsa vis sucwenseccases ~ 540| ~=«640/ = 50| += 680) «= 460 700 720} 800} 660) 560) ... a 
+ 
ASIA 
SNL A Lcendiadeeneeesdned 75 94 "1 76 82 74 103 23 78; 101 50 76 31 14 31 26 
DU eaitnss vatcddceesinkene 1 023 342 171 137 10 39 “1 111 191 207 39 ‘ *4 *4 ae aa 
ee 59 35 55 33 57 38 25 31 3% 40 51 7 20 24 
SE ee 63 78 80 97 67 61 108 93 77| 109 51 79; 28 34 17 
EK esbrreennssdecenccene 422 309 592 490 479 782 564 402} 479 516; 829 509; 164 144 201 
MEE attungkexttanen pene *20 *50 *40 18 6 51 46 — 10 18 yrA ee: _ sae pe 
SN ditetaenesndacnduss 20 43 43 47 24 35 60 34 30 63 16 
8, Se aaeerrer 43 45 46 58 36 4h 47 61 71 55 38 44 15 14 15 20 
Phtxsetetecsceseeeces _ 221 193 2 134 3 _ 8 — _ _ 
PEN” wibvddevveseteéc 69 61 *63 84 45 70 73 63 92 107 46 30 
ME baéacudacecedweds bub 27 oa —| 42 oe — —_ _— 109 60 x 27 ees ance 
WO Si Sesneesddececeeses 1 800! 1 280) 1 370| 1 080} 940| 1 200) 1070) 830) 1 180| 1 270| 1 660 se oa 
AFRICA 
EE ni btnet wna ee eee 56 17 26 5 39 40 5 9 2 3 2 ous ro ae 
Belgian Congo............... 7 6 8 9 7 6 10 9 7 10 9 2 2 wat’ 
DU tcavdndesetaenessens ve 227 233 55 1 20 4 — - _ 6 8 ey _ _— ~~ 
French West Africa. . . 17 19 19 27 18 21 24 27 31 25 277 27 7 10 10 
DON A dxcawnacscaataesderese 10 8 15 20) 17 12 19 10 11 39 23 ea 3 . 
Union of South Africa....... 42) 48 86 48 20 102 86 a 23 80 93 11 ae 
WN iio cczhtwnecesbases ~ 360|~—«330|—=S«s«290|—Ss«190)~Ss«*:29 185| 144 55} 74, 163| 162 ee re sed 
OCEANIA 
eee 55 46 47 55} 57 50 53 56 63 48 55 any rer 
WORLD TOTAL ....ccccce 7 200| 6450) 5 850) 6 250) 4900) 5 650) 6 100) 6 300) 6 100) 6 500 ja 
NOTE : Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but include NOTE: Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays 


estimates for these countries when data are missing ; worl 
totals represent estimates of total trade in wheat and wheat 
flour. The countries shown accounted for about 97 % of world 
exports and 90% of world imports in 1953. The following 
extraction rates have been used in converting flour to wheat 
equivalent : Argentina and Australia, 72%; Canada, 72.6 %; 
United States, 71.5%; for the other exporting countries and 
for all importing countries, 72%. 


‘Figures include exports under the various United States foreign 
aid programs, as well as exports of flour made from Canadian wheat 
imported for milling in bond, but exclude shipments to territories and 
possessions. — *Data by quarter exclude small amounts of wheat flour. 
— *Through 1952, customs territory of continental Spain and Balearic 
Islands only ; afterwards, also Canary Islands, Ceuta, and Melilla. — 
*Crop year quarterly averages represent official imports : other quarterly 
figures are incomplete ; they are the reported destinations of the ex- 
ports of Argentina, Australia, Canada, and the United States. 


énumérés mais comprennent des estimations pour ces 
lorsque les données font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux repré- 
sentent des évaluations du commerce mondial. Pour 1953, le 
commerce des pays énumérés représentait environ 97% des 
exportations mondiales et 90% des importations mondiales. 
Les taux de blutage suivants ont été utilisés pour convertir 
la farine en équivalent de blé : Argentine et Australie, 72%; 
Canada, 72,6 %; Etats-Unis, 71,5%; pour les autres pays 
exportateurs et tous les pays importateurs, 72%. 


pays 


tLes chiffres comprennent les exportations au titre des programmes 
d'aide a l'étranger du gouvernement des Etats-Unis et les exportations 
de farine obtenue de blé canadien importé et moulu en franchise, mais 
ils ne comprennent pas les expéditions a destination de« ossessions et 
territoires américains. — *Les données trimestrielles nu comprennent 
pas de petites quantités de farine de froment. — *Jusqu’a fin 1952, ter- 
ritoire douanier de |'Espagne métropolitaine et des Ttles Baléares ; ensuite 
comprend aussi les tles Canaries, Ceuta et Melilla. — ‘Les chiffres par 
campagne agricole sont les moyennes trimestrielles des données officielles 
d’importation ; les autres données trimestrielles sont incomplétes ; elles 
ont été calculées d’aprés les destinations déclarées des exportations de 
Argentine, de l'Australie, du Canada et des Etats-Unis. 
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Table 12. - Rice (milled rice equivalent) : Tableau 12. - Riz (en équivalent de riz usiné) : 
Trade, 1952-56 Commerce, 1952-56 
1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 1954 1955 1956 
Country 
Pays Quarterly averages 
a 1-1 | IV-VEE| VEE | X-XEE PATEL | IV-VE]VEN-EX) X-XID} X x! xil | 
Moyennes trimestrielles 
TTT TTT TT TIT TiT i Tiere ..+ Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques ......00cececescccrecesececess 
EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
EUROPE 
_.. METERER CCRT EL RET 69 61 42 42 63 33 41 30 43 37 32 57 28 13 16 40 
hc ccneesav¥esecsdepe 17 14 14 12 10 15 15 15 1 3 5 40 12 19 9 
WI arekatt ccnscveeeeenken 86 75 56 54 73 48 56 45 44 40 37 97 40 32 25 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
United Scates* ............. 198 = 174 142 128 255 112 105 98 81 125 150 156 70 54 32 15 
SOUTH AMERICA 
PE ie deacrsbendeabanetied 43 1 —_ aes _ _— _ _ _ _ — ARE haa con eae 
Bricioh Gulane ......cccccees 7 10 10 *14 8 10 10 10 11 16 *14 #15 *5 6 *4 
BORE cccccccccccceceseces 14 8 3 mea 1 5 4 1 2 4)... as sae weld eee 
ME inc ccvsenunecinevees 64 19 13 9 15 14 11 13 20 sie 
ASIA 
EE ic ktiecccawenenkaans 315 242 365 409 323 427 293 418} «411 508; 275 442) 164 141 137 109 
CEE socccccsaecnstense | { 6 | 14 6 5 “= _ _— ae rate 
ROOD vceccacocvosescceceesess 58 49 98 — 92 85 66 151 _— — — _ —_ =n il 
NN Se cosas ogaks ns \ ) 20 ’ 38) o38] 48 | ees |) eee 
CHING cc cccccvesccevocesesce *50 *65 *65 *85 *40 *90 *45 *90} *120 *60 *55 106 *35 *26 *45 
SRiesscsrctenscavernerese _— — 1 Kae _ _ _ 4 18 38 23 *3 6 ‘ 
WER. ccccctccccecceeces ee 15 12 16 eee 18 17 12 28 20 een jen ans ° 
PI cctaccnseneces oe 4 22 35 eae 20 14 18 87 33 68 67 én ° 
Taiwan (Formosa) 26 15 9 seal _ 33 — 3 61 Pe ka ek 
TRS 00 6 caceccecccssenee 353 335 252 307 254 233 281 241 321 389} 286 232 69 61 102 89 
WD deo b skier sesetecevewns 821 740 841 om 747 899 715| 1 022] 1 036) 1 140 es wie ain 
AFRICA 
PR ponannchsawenneeswes 4 _ 12 44 — 11 _ 35 34 29 47 67 14 20 33 29 
en 10 11 4 11 4 3 3 5 3 9 19 14 i 4 4 6 6 
WN sn-00s.0uneenseeedsunne 14 11 16 55 4 14 3 40) 37 38 66 81 18 24 39 35 
OCEANIA 
ee 6 8 7 11 8 4 11 6 9 7 13 14 6 4 4 3 
WORLD TOTAL (domestic 
"Ra nae 1200; 1050) 1 100 -.-| 1150) 1 100 950| 1 250) 1 250) 1 200)... — 
IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
EUROPE 
ee re 6 6 6 9 6 4 7 7 10 7 10 8 eve one ss 
Belgium-Luxembourg........ 6 7 9 13 9 9 6 11 14 9 17 13 4 4 5 on 
Es prtnccseuseewnssoeee 8 8 15 18 10 19 13 20 21 24 20 8 4 3 1 ee 
Germany, Western. ......... 15 23 20 27 25 15 18 21 27 23 41 18 6 6 6 13 
Heehereeds: 2. ccccvcteccee 7 10 18 30) 15 14 11 31 57 38 11 13 5 5 3 4 
SI v.00 5:60 sorceress 3 6 5 5 6 3 3 7 3 6 3 7 1 3 3 1 
United Kingdom............ 14 12 17 27 16 17 18 18 26 35 26 22 5 7 10 9 
DE vescc weds veseavereses 59 72 90 129 87 81 76 115 158 142 128 89 ‘ 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
Gee ccccecceesevescvesce 6 7 9 8 11 6 4 11 8 5 6 12 3 4 5 aoe 
CED chs vesedrvaceawasseves 54 61 #41 $29 546 #23 547 348) #26 310 #32 *49| #20 45 914 39 
GEO o cccccccvecsovecesccce 20 20 *20 owe 413 #11 914 916 aie dae eas ; ae née «wa — 
WR aiscdccccasenccesinee 80 90 70 eal 70 40 65 75 te ee “63 
SOUTH AMERICA, Total 7 7 7 ae 57 56 999 %6 %4 
For notes, see end of table. Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau. 
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Table 12. - Rice (milled rice equivalent) : 
Trade, 1952-56 (concluded) 


Tableau 12. - Riz (en équivalent de riz usiné) : 
Commerce, 1952-56 (fin) 





| 
| 



































1952 | 1953 1954 | 1955 1954 1955 1956 
Country - $$ J —__— — —_———— — | ——_—— 
Pave Quarterly averages | 
— 1-1 | IV-VE | VEI-DX | XE Pet | IVeVE | VIII] X-XIE |X x! xi I 
Moyennes trimestrielles | 
™ a a ee | 1” = aa 
Cote rdus chance coe eee ue Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques .........0cceceeceececeenseces 
IMPORTING | | l 
COUNTRIES (concl.) | 
ASIA | | | | | | } 
| | | | | } | 
British Borneo pan adnices 7 9) 8 11 8 6 10 9 *11 *10 *10) *15) *4) *4 *7 
Ceylon Nendehsreseeines 101] 103) = 101 96 74| 136 79 114) 73) 120) _ 100| 31 34 35 28 
NON c'+ cxievedic thas 59) 78) 27) 66 11| 14 31} 51 68 71; 68 57 20} 16 21 29 
Ay SEE tees *185) *48 163) Be 14) = 105 226) 308} 217 69) *4| : ay wis ios 
ee ere eee 190 89 64 32 a 40 62 48 4 3 21 99 * 31 4] 
| 
Rh is ie adndtades hes 245 270 358} 311 554) 510 216 151 onl 474| 280) 300 93) 131 76 
Korea and Ryukyu Islands. 46) 76) 510) ens 310) 510 310 #10 1) ol eal veel oe 
Lebanon. ..... cciweaeeaes 2 1) 3 “— 1| 8 3 2 | — 3) | Sas hess cate ae 
Malaya-Singapore* .......... 132 125 68) 123 49) 52 55 116 110; 102) 141) 140! 69) 29) 42 55 
INE oe Ge oie ciaes 16| 244 p 34| : . 343 <a |e Tae ie om ee 2 
a eae Be ics ares 2 2 2} —i«s. 1| Sf 9 3 C«‘Ss ee ee ; 
Total .. 985, 801) 810)_—=ix.. 831} 883] 695] 856] 688) 860) ...|  ...|__—...| “A ie a 
| | | | | | ho | 
AFRICA | | 
| | | } 
French West Africa ....... 14} 18} S17) 28 9} 25} 20/ 14 33) «30,2 ry) 3 
Mauritius SOeyeae Lica as 10 15 14) ww. 1| 6 19 13} +19) «14 a | ms 
IN evcscsscras yenen 5 7| ma 3} 1 8 7 (12 i 10 cal -| ; 
Union of South Africa ...... ; See: Ee 6 os 10 . oom en a, eae. 12| — 5 ee) ee 
2 ele Ee: . 36| 40} 42) ape 23} 37 46) 42 67} — $2 ; ane | wal 
a | ——!|—-+| - “WES Sa. PE a2] 2) st 
| dei edl | | | | 
WORLD TOTAL 1150) 1000! 1 050) 1 050) 1 050 900' 1 150] 1100/1200; ... ieee 
| | | { 




















NOTE Continentai totals refer only to the countries listed but include 
timates for these countrie where data are missing ; world 
totals represent estimates of total trade in rice The countries 


hown accounted for about 96 % of world exports and imports 
in 1953 Paddy is expressed in terms of milled rice at the con- 
ventional rate of 65% 





‘Through 1952, customs territory of continental Spain and Balearic 
Islands only; afterwards, also Canary Islands, Ceuta and Melilla. — *Fig- 
ure nclude exports under the various United States foreign aid pro- 
grams, but exclude shipments to territories and possessions. — *Reported 
Jestinations of exports of the major surplus-producing countries. — *Net 


imports, 


NOTE : 


Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays 
énumérés mais comprennent des estimations pour ces pays lors- 
que les données font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux représentent 
des évaluations du commerce mondial de riz. Pour 1953, le com- 
merce des pays énumérés représentait environ 96% des ex- 
portations et importations mondiales. Le paddy est exprimé en 
équivalent de riz usiné au taux de conversion conventionnel 
de 65 %. 


‘jJusqu'a fin 1952, territoire douanier de l'Espagne métropolitaine 


et des fles Baléares ; ensuite comprend aussi les iles Canaries, Ceuta et 
Melilla. — *Les chiffres comprennent les 


exportations au titre des pro- 


grammes d'aide a l'étranger du gouvernement des Etats-Unis, mais ils 
ne comprennent pas les expéditions a destination des possessions et ter- 


ritoires 


américains. — *Destinations déclarées des exportations des 


principaux pays excédentaires. — *Importations nettes. 


— 
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Table 13. - Potatoes : Trade, 
prewar, 1948-50, 1952, 1953, 1954, and 1955 


Tableau 13. - Pommes de terre: Commerce, 
avant-guerre, 1948-50, 1952, 1953, 1954 et 1955 
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Country 


Exports - Exportations 





Pays 


EUROPE 


Belgium-Luxembourg .......... 
Denmark 
FROME 02. ccccccccccccccoccese 
Germany * 


PREY oc ccscvscevces ere 
eee, Gee G6... ccccccevces 
SN it 0n04505206-000006060004 
Netherlands. ...........-00++++ 
POE de cccccnscsvevvscvevess 


PE. «ose vetnctancveseséen 
Spain® 
Canary telands......cccsccere 
United Kingdom .............- 
Jersey 


N. and CENT. AMERICA 


CORRES oc ccccvcccecesccsoceces 
United Staces .....ccccsccccccs 


SOUTH AMERICA 


ArQeNntina. .....cccccccceccces 
Gees kp crcaccnevevnconsecwes 


CYPIUS oc cccccccccccsccccvcece 
Hong Kong. «....cccccccccees 
BED acgatiovoesavieveeseenes 
Syria and Lebanon’ 


FOO cccccccccccccccccescecs 


AFRICA 


French Morocco. 
Union of South Africa 


OCEANIA 


RMGTEND oc cccccccccccsscccces 
Oper Daten cc cccvcccscvcesse 


1934-| 1948- 
38 50 


























1 300 |2 200 2 000 | 1 
| ! 





60| 252 81 149 
44| 262| 158| 136 
106 | 510| 240 | 290 
16 - 1 2 
ee ee med 
23 7\__ 8! ek. 
432 3 2 3 
16| 25| 46] 46 
3 6 7 15 
40 5 27 30 | 
5] 3 hg 12 | 
105 60) 110 | 130 | 


2} mw] 38) 11 
i ee ee 
3 ee a 

1 850 


a cea 
1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955" 


Aarons Thousand metric tons ........... 
| 
50| 70; 30 57| 63] 259 
25| 140} 122] 193| 72] 43 
7% | 188} 157| 150 | 486 | 321 
22| *35 | 30 | 69 54 45 
ss} 4%! — — | “ ea 
33| 42| 29| 44) 2%! 37 
1145} 87] 116; 125] 206| 197 
315 | 675 | 522 | 484| 361 | 667 
4, ee 7 i “spr :.. 
8; 6 8 10 » 6 
‘7| 14 i iat 83 
543 7| «21 3%) ™ 
46| 73 62 98 | 0 | "92 
i 2 dl. 
960 |1 460 | 1 290 | 1 410 | 1 210 |1 850 
= | 
| 
23 ay —_ _ 








| 





| 


(1193 


2 400 





Country 
Pays 


EUROPE 


REUTER asincccd sencetocccesces 
Belgium-Luxembourg .......... 
FUORED cccccccccccscccesbceses 
SRN nsacdudcessstaesncnd 
GIOSED coc ccccccssccccecescors 


Spain® 

Canary Islands............+++ 
SOUT occ cccaccceccvccees 
United Kingdom ...........++- 


ehh ERS SR s 


N. and CENT. AMERICA 


British West Indies...........- 
COMRED 00 ccccccscccccccocosoes 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Argentina. ......ceeeeeseeeees 
Bend cicccccccccsssccccesees 
British Guiana..............++- 
Uruguay 


VOnGRUGlO, 0.0ccccccccssccccece ; 


ASIA 





Israel (Palestine) . one 
Malaya-Singapore ............+- 
PRPIp PINGS... cccccccccccsccecs 


AFRICA 


Be cc cccccccosdessccevcsts 
BVP. coc cccccscccccecceccces 
French Morocco 
MamRIIGUs. 2. ccccscccescens 


WO iik6 dss ddvercecussevted = 


OCEANIA, Total......... ..++- 


WORLD TOTAL............. 


Imports - Importations 























1934- | 1948- 
= | ms 1952 | 1953 
padeude Milliers de tonnes métriques 
| 
19| 38 28 11 23 
90} 113) 112| 118| 132 
140 | 238} 208| 348| 242 
102 | *300} 135 94 | 166 
3] 16 9 2 | 10 
69| 57 93| 138) 118 
16| 72 17 “Tt SS 
93 | 157 17 
71 14) 925 } 4s 53 
42| 58 re 7 52 
209 | 176| 150} 123| 18% 
_755 |1 290 | __ 885 | 1 045 | 1 060 
| 
7} 12!) 15] 45] 415 
6} 23] 100 62 93 
33 | 45 47 39 | #45 
_27 | 203) 88) 7) 6 
86 | 310) 260} 220) 250 
86 | 46 15 2% . 
3) 39 ns 12 ae 
4 6 7 7 9 
2 | 36 67 61 36 
6] 34] 42] 38] 4 
127 | 165| 145 | 150| 100 
5) 1 24 18 17 
12| 26 43 36 At 
34 | 12 = ats 1 
16 | 1°24 19 16 12 
15| 25 36 30 32 
1} 1 4 $e 
115 | 145 | 180 165| 165 
52| 66 57 89 86 
2 | 27 % 7 13 
16] 25 2 37 31 
3 ri 4 4 *4 
se a ee ee 
135 | 175 | 170) 230 | 210 
2 5 36 "4 10 
1 200 2 100 | 1 700 | 1 800 | 1 800 











1954 | 1955" 


113 
(11)17 
1 


(4) 2 
28 


240 


2 100 








NOTE : Continental and world totals represent estimates of total trade 


in potatoes. 


1Numbers in parentheses preceding data indicate number of months 
covered, beginning with January. — *Postwar years, Western Germany. 
— ®Through 1952, customs territory of continental Spain and Balearic 


islands only ; afterwards, also Canary Islands, Ceuta, and Melilla. — *Aver- 
age of 2 years. — °1934. — *Seed only. — 7From 1 April 1950, Lebanon 
only. — *1950. — *%1937 and 1938; includes Pakistan. — 1'°1949 and 1950. 


NOTE : Les totaux continentaux et mondiaux représentent des estima- 
tions du commerce mondial de pommes de terre. 


1Les chiffres entre parenthéses, précédant les données, représentent 
le nombre de mois, commengant avec janvier, pour lesquels on dispose 


de renseignements. — *Années d'aprés-guerre, 


Allemagne occidentale. 


— Jusqu'a fin 1952, territoire douanier de l'Espagne métropolitaine et 


des fles Baléares ; 


ensuite comprend aussi les tles Canaries, 


Ceuta et 


Melilla. — *Moyenne de 2 années. — *1934. — *Pommes de terre de 
semence seulement. — 7A partir du 1€F avril 1950, Liban seulement. — 
81950. — 1937 et 1938 ; y compris le Pakistan. — 191949 et 1950. 
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Tableau 14. - Haricots secs comestibles: Commerce, 


Table 14. - Edible dry beans: Trade, 
avant-guerre, 1948-50, 1952, 1953, 1954 et 1955 


prewar, 1948-50, 1952,1953, 1954, and 1955 









































































































































Country Exports - Exportations Country Imports - Importations 
Pays 1934-38|1948-50) 1952 1953 | 1954 | 1955" Poys 194-30)148-50 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955! 
; - coe 4 Mesa ang 4 : os 
aaa ateclian Thousand metric tons .......... ««+++...+ Milliers de tonnes métriques ......... 
EUROPE | | EUROPE 
I sae edeewnawnres 0.1 1.5 — — 2.2 0.2 Belgium-Luxembourg? 18.3 6.4 5.3 5.3 5.6 6.2 
Belgium-Luxembourg* ..| 12.1 | 1.0 08) 09| 09 - St. Reeeree eae 29.6| 165] 9.2) 21.3] 7.5 7.6 
RR peng te are SO) O81 -371 £61 $4 ee ee ee 29.0| *60.0/ 21.5| 21.0] 309] 304 
Netherlands ..........-. 42| 66] 11.5] 10.1] 65 J 3 eee retees 17.8| 14.9] 3.9] 15.8] 8.3 9.1 
MMR «0.44 civs «canes 2.9} 50] 09) —| — 4.3 tealy. «-. SF titi Somat 37.6| 17.6| 7.4] 13.2] 1.4 2.2 
a a io jo 1 oe haem etherlands............] 1.6] 2.9] 10.8] 5.3| 12.0 7.7 
OEE osbareenssernnees et 8 SO OS eee 61| 7.5| 61] 63| 7.8| 10.3 
| sem SEED eat ye 2.6 8.8 0.7 4.0 6.8 3.9 
ss Slee acre %1| 14.9 =i @2 — ees 
N. and CENT. AMERICA eS Pa oes 2.9/ 20] 1.0] 24] 3.4 4.7 
| } Switzerland ........c0.00% 2.8 2.0 1.6 2.1 1.7 2.4 
NE ae ies dana ds 3.6] 7.4] 7.4] 23.5] 6.8 2.5 ; 
United States ........... BA) Gel mies) Os) Oe ed ol eel el ee 
Total - oreeereeecerers i 1 te a | SAR CES 210 | 200| 160| 200| 160| 140 
| 
SOUTH AMERICA | N. and CENT. AMERICA 
IB ssaidewecksewess 0.4) 17.4) 0O5|/ —| — = 
ES eT earn aE 16.4| 35.6] 52.0| 55.6 
GERD ive csrceecnnasieves 8-3 |_ 3-5 | 3.4) 26-4 | 9) HF Unieed States.........0. 9/ 10.0| 67| 7.1| 67] 13.4 
TOD c sesevevns cusses 1 i/o i a Ee 40| 60| 135| 125| ... 
ASIA SOUTH AMERICA 
PT. 6666 nnweeecennens 339.6 23.4 *69.3 | 102.5 46.3 (3)10.9 (EEE TED 0.1 2.5 0.1 0.5 ! 0.9 ay 
Perrott os saiens se 6! 951 231 99) sat] Venemuele®...0......... 6.9| 12.4] 8.6] 13.3 \(8)11.4 
i ee ee , 1990.4 2 SE Re ere a ) 15 13 15 20 
SEE ERR 197.9 | 12.2 | *21.0 | *40.0 | *37.0 3 
ee AE anes cnnenss 6.9 | 12.3 | 9.3 | 67.9 | *27.0| 433.8 
> OL ie eae 70.6] 0.1 ~—| 12.5 —_ ...| ASIA 
es cas a %.3} 0.7] 3.0] 84] 0.7 0.6 
WE cntdadaeies cunnas 3.1 17.7 4.7 3.7} 2.3 1.5 8 eee 11.2 12.8 | ‘77.3 | “83.6 | 435.8 "44.6 
TEAR Sa 710 | 190 | 260 | 950° Japan. ........seeeeeeee. (125.5 | 292.4] 5.14] 1.8] 47.5| 69.5 
roe sd a) 7 wa... 14.9| 12.4) 17.9| 9.8] 9.8] 14.2 
Taiwan (Formosa)........ 4.2 Fr*47 6) 25.9 | 046.5.) 7.0)... 
AFRICA We els uae chanted 200° 70 150 140 130 150 
I nid inde cicnoneinds 4.9| 36.1] 17.0| 20.2] 15.9 | (9)9.6 
a le aa eae tp ) 672.9] 7.8| 2.5] 40.7 |(11)0.7] AFRICA 
SEE, ‘ccuriewanomaeme 5 2.1 Ibert g 2.3 3.0 | 42.9 |(11)*0.6 
POUT, <6 veccecceen 19.1 2.2 2.1 2.1 2.2 2.0 as vidatcavovnnéeen 5.2 2.5 3.9 7.2 3.5 st 
i RG ERR CEE TO G6) Fel TER) Gl SEM GE bicciccnceccssnces 3.6] 2.9] 5.2] 40] 4.3 |(11)5.4 
Tanganyika ..........+.. 0.4) %.2/| "21.6 °8.7| 0 6 |(11)*7.5 ee ee ay — am a i a i | 
SN SER LOR __ 3s 80 90 | 95 80 80 
1 
OCEANIA SSSAIMA 
Oe ee. ont ont cael es as MG fou occaudsees C41 S67) 664) C61 °R3 
WORLD TOTAL........ 560| 410| 560) 570/| 400 410| WORLD TOTAL........ 510| 360) 490) 520| 450 440 















































ee 





NOTE : Continental and world totals represent estimates of total trade 
in edible dry beans. 


1Numbers in parentheses preceding data indicate number of months 


covered, beginning with January. — #Ilncludes broad beans. — *Average 
of 2 years. — ‘includes all kinds of pulses. — 1948. — *includes 
peas. — 71950. — *Postwar years, Western Germany. — *Includes 
peas and lentils. — **Through 1952, customs territory of continental 
Spain and Balearic Islands only ; afterwards also Canary Islands, Ceuta 
and Melilla. — 411949 and 1950. 


NOTE : Les totaux continentaux et mondiaux représentent des estima- 
mations du commerce mondial des haricots secs comestibles. 


tLes chiffres entre parenthéses, précédant les données, représentent le 
nombre de mois, commengant avec janvier, pour lesquels on dispose de 
renseignements. — *Y compris les féves. — *Moyenne de 2 années. 
— *Y compris toutes autres espéces de légumes secs. — §1948. — *Y 
compris les pois. — 71950. — *Années d'aprés-guerre, Allemagne oc- 
cidentale. — *Y compris les pois et les lentilles. — '°Jusqu'a fin 1952, 
territoire douanier de l’'Espagne métropolitaine et des fles Baléares ; 
ensuite comprend aussi les tles Canaries, Ceuta et Mellilla. — 411949 et 
1950. 
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Table 15. - Cotton (lint) : 
Trade by quarters, 1952-55 


Tableau 15. - Coton (fibre) : 
Commerce par trimestre, 1952-55 






























































































































































| 
1952 | 1953 | 1954 1955 1953 1954 1955 
Country | OE TE Tne ae ee Sa ee 2 oe. 8. ee 
Pays Quarterly averages 
¥ —- Vul-liX | X-Xil 1-111 IV-Vi_ | VUI-IX X-Xil 1-111 1V-Vi | VUI-IX | X-xXil 
Moyennes trimestrielles 
EXPORTING o—s[vccccccccccerssttessssssssenes Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques.......-++-seeereererrerereeees 
COUNTRIES 
N.and CENT. AMERICA 
MES sc cuwesccversccsoned 57.2 58.6 64.8 : 520 94.3 48.3 11.3 90.2} 109.5 57.6 31.2 ak wai 
United States! 2.2... ss... 230.7 | 161.0 | 235.2| 140.8] 115.9| 1900] 251.1 | 269.6 | 140.2 279.9 | 228.4) 170.3) __53.7)_110.9 
Wi aacdedcmvacdivenvnuee 287.9 219.6 4 300.0 eS _167 9 284.3 4 (280.9 230.4 _ 389.4 286 0 __ 201.5 con age 
SOUTH AMERICA 
ROBONME. occ ccitccsearveose 5.8 15.3 6.9 04 25.7 10.9 14 3.7 9.7 1.8 1.8 — - — 
a reer es 7.0 34.9 77.4 oi 34.0 84.4 80.3 82.9 79.1 67.3 47.8 39.1 45.4 
ED cdaccesnedoerdecdse 3.7 3.6 wae 6.0 2.4 17 3.9 sa sik _ adie —_ 
RR A reer er yr __20.7 _ 22.1 20.8 --- | _30.3 __ 19.7 6.7 ws 31.6 __20.2 12 3}___—«*17.3 ‘ vee 
WO inks decease tcleeres __37.2| 75.9 | _ 108.8 96.0) 117.4] 90.1| 115.3 | 125.0| 105.0 ~ 65.0) 600) —..- 
ASIA 
ECT TS COC Oe eT 13.2 11.4 6.8 + 2.6 6.8 9.5 3.9 4.4 9.6 12.8 12.3 ee ‘ 
Dit sstkas.. .aiesreneenated  S 7.6 9.2 a 4.2 9.9 16.3 5.4 3.6 11.5 25.8 eek ee a 
Pakistan........2--eeeeeeees 61.5 70.5 35.5 420 57.3 53.7 56.6 44.9 18.9 21.5 36.1 54.5 43.0; 34.4 
BONE sc ccgecvceses dcvccerdes 9.4 13.5 10.5 coe ‘2 25.1 11.2 1.8 1.1 28.1 26.1 13.5 5.3 44.2 
ME ainrcvceses convened _ 17.5 25.1 __ 14.9 13.2) 206 25.9 26.5, 17.8 6.9} 8.5 18.4) 18.4) 11.1 4.8 
WN san fvcrncdginesceseen 106.9 | 1281 | 76.9| ..| 864| 1205) 120.1| 73.8|~ 34.9| 79.2) 119 2) 105.0) 65.0) 105.0 
AFRICA 
Belgian Congo. ..........-++ 11.4 11.4 10.2 “ 126 12.6 8.9 10.8 8.8 12.2 82 7.9 12.1 ; 
BOYRE cc ccccccccccccccccccece 67.6 86.6 72.0 69 3 57.3 98 4 108.6 73.0 45.2 61.1 732 52.6 57.5| *94.1 
French Equatorial Africa..... - 6.3 7.9 83 8.0 11.2 4.6 4.5 16.0 6.6 59 6.2 15.2 5.8 
Mozambique...........++-+++- 7.5 9.6 9.6 wo 16.8 12.4 5.7 3.7 14.9 14.2 58 1.0 *11.5 ty 
eS errs Ss. eu bikers 13.8 22.6 15.1 23.7 45.5 17.9 4.2 27.2 18.3 10.8 119 22.1 37.6, 23.2 
ics 0s caveseas oensaee 417.1) (15.2 17.6)... 13.9 20 20.9 29.4 14.4 6.6 12.3 26.1 13.3 * 
Wiis pamscenrpasseseen 124.7 | 151.6 132.6 _ 132 6 154.1 154.5 152.8 148.6 117.6 | 111.5] 117.3 __ 115.9 147.2) | 150.0 
WORLD TOTAL........... 580 610 655) ee 530 720 700 | 650 540 730} 630 510 = Ape 
IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
EUROPE 
BEE nes se asveweesrsveecd 4.6 48 5.5 5.5 3.8 4.0 7.6 4.3 5.9 4.4 66 5.6 41 5.8 
Belgium-Luxembourg........ 1.9 22.9 6.5 23.0 20.4 25.8 28.2 7.3 3.0 7.7 30.0 19.8 19.4) 22.7 
Czechoslovakia. ........-.+-+ *5.0 3.8 *§.3 a *3.7 "3.7 *5.3 *5.3 *5.2 $3.2 ; eee at io 
PR cb cccceddnctncesees 2.3 3.7 2.3 1.9 2.1 2.9 2.2 2.7 1.9 2.4 2.3 2.3 1.4 By 
I, bine S cede ceusaseenses 3.6 3.3 4.8 3.7 2.7 2.0 7.7 2.1 4.6 4.9 2.4 4.1 4.1 4.1 
PE ccccevanrecnteekowes 61.5 70.9 78.3 66.7 60.2 67.0 87.8 79.1 65.6 80.8 83.6 61.4 53.8} 68.0 
Germany, Western........-- 54.4 60.0 71.2 66.0 59.1 62 1 77.8 80.8 51.0 75.4 75.1 60.1 56.8 72.2 
CN, succtsateveassetseee _ 0.3 0.3 03 0.4 0.7 0.1 0.1 0.9 0.1 0.1 0.7 0.4 0.1 
CS cssdcccesvevesrecceeees 50.8 38.1 40.2 34.7 36.5 27.8 50.7 45.1 38.2 26.8 “8 35.2 33.2} 28.8 
Hethertands 2... csscccccrsscs 15.0 17.4 19.4 20.3 18.7 16.2 20.5 21.1 15.7 20.5 27 3 19.2 13.3) 21.3 
NOPWBY 0. cccccccccccceseece 1.4 1.2 1.3 3.4 0.9 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.0 1.6 1.4 1.2 0.9 0.8 
Patan oc ceccccccccssessesse *4.2 *2.5 *3.2 a 2.5 2.5 *3.3 *3.3 *3.2 32 _ eee coe ese 
Portugal. ......e-eeceeeseees 10.5 10.4 11.1 12.1 8.2 14.5 14.1 6.0 7.5 16.7 124 7.5 9.1 19.6 
SE i cccseccwnrnnscenece® 21.4 17.1 14.7 18.1 14.5 15.5 15.3 17.0 5.5 21.0 94 24.9 14.1 24.1 
CK saocccve densi 6sns9 8.3 7.2 8.0 6.5 4.8 6.9 9.5 6.9 7.5 8.2 8.8 5.0 5.2 7,2 
Switzerland. .........-- ene 8.7 8.9 9.9 8.9 Le 14.2 11.0 5.6 6.2 17.0 8.7 5.6 5.8 15.4 
United Kingdom..........-- 67.4 84.8 94.8 301.1 76.0 95.0 94.7' 108.0 95.2 81.2 88.6 72.2 66.5) 73.8 
Vugoslavia. 0... ccccccrsccves 5.9) 7.0 — 5.5) 11.2 76 6.7 2.6) 9.0 42 _ 61 111 16.1) 9.7 7.8 
TO ons cccccnsscrsiens cons 346.6 | 362.5 | 402.3 | 163.7 | 3294 | 368.9 | 439.7 | 425.1 | 342.3 | 403.2} 420.0) 350.0) 305.0) 380.0 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
Pr rrerr cere 18.8 18.2 16.7 20.0 12.8 17.0 15.9 17.3 46.4 22.5 20.9 21.3 16.0 21.7 
United States. .......-.-+++- 7.5 10.2 7.0) 10.3 82 6.0 7.8) 9.6 5.5 5.2 13.4 8.3 8.9) 10.5 
THM. nocscscccecsoreres 26-3 | 264 |~ 23.7 |~ 30.3|” 21.0) 23.0) 23.7 | 26.9) 16.6) 277) 363 29.6) 24.9| 32.2 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CRG cccevevcrsovevesvoces 4.7 3.1 7.2 3.9 2.6 2.4 2.3 6.1 17.7 2.7 47 6.4 4.4 
ASIA 
Gicncp seaseiacrccnecers *20.3 *5.7 | *12.2 — *5.7 *5.8) *12.3 *12.3 *42.2 | %12.2 aes vr ve oe 
Hong Kong.....ccccccsccees 7.2 9.6 13.6 10.0 9.4 10.5 13.2 16.2 9.9 15.2 12.3 7.9 8.6) 11.1 
Cai tkcrcondosceeoseeees 51.8 27.6 31.0 ik 32.6 13.3 28.4 49.4 25.9 20.3 27.1 33.3 2d a 
JAPON. cocccccccsccsccsrcees 107.0 120.9 122.4 110.2 119.1 _ 135.0 130.3 _ 152.0 98.9 108.3 _ 123.4 121.2 _ 77.4 _ 119.2 
NOE cc iviivaneurrns syed 186.3 | 163.8) 179.2)... | 166.8 | 164.6 | 184.2 | 229.9 | 146.9 156.0} 170.0) 175.0) __.. oe. 
AFRICA 
Union of South Africa®...... 0.6 0.8 1.1 4 1.1 1.5 1.4 0.7 0.8 1.0 1.0 0.5 
OCEANIA 
BAG. bsasestantoesecsoan 4.0 3.6 5.3 4.3 4.3 4.9 6.6 6.3 3.3 8.2} 6.0)  ... 
WORLD TOTAL........... 600 595 650 560 560 600 690 730 560 620 670 600 500 480 
NOTE : Data are taken from national sources as well as from Cotton, NOTE : Les données proviennent de sources nationales ainsi que de 


quarterly statistical bulletin of the International Cotton Ad- 
visory Committee, Washington. Continental totals refer only 
to the countries listed but include estimates for these countries 
when data are missing ; world totals represent estimates of 
total trade in cotton. The countries shown accounted for 
about 94% of world exports and imports in 1953. 


‘Figures include shipments under various United States foreign 
aid programs and exclude those to territories and possessions. — 
*Through 1952, customs territory of continental Spain and Balearic 
Islands only; afterwards, also Canary Islands, Ceuta, and Melilla.— 
*Starting with 1955, the customs territory includes South West Africa, 


Coton, le bulletin trimestriel de statistique du Comité consultatif 
international du coton, Washington. Les totaux continentaux 
se rapportent seulement aux pays énumérés mais comprennent 
des estimations pour ces pays lorsque les données font défaut ; 
les totaux mondiaux représentent une évaluation du commerce 
mondial. En 1953, le commerce des pays énumérés représentait 
environ 94% des exportations et des importations totales. 


1Y compris les exportations au titre des programmes d'aide a |'étran- 
ger du gouvernement des Etats-Unis, mais non compris les expéditions 
vers les possessions et territoires américains. — *jusqu’a fin 1952, 
territoire douanier de I'Espagne métropolitaine et des tles Baléares; 
ensuite, comprend aussi les tles Canaries, Ceuta et Melilla. — * A partir de 
1955, le territoire douanier comprend le Sud-Quest africain, 
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Table 16. - Flax: Trade, Tableau 16. - Lin: Commerce, 
prewar, 1948-50, 1952, 1953, 1954, and 1955 avant-guerre, 1948-50, 1952, 1953, 1954 et 1955 
Cc t Item | | | | Country Item 
ountry } | 
| 1934-| 1948-| 4952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 ; 19 | Ae | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 
Pays Produits | | Pays Produits 
! | | 
are & Thousand metric tons......... |.....Milliers de tonnes métriques...... 
| 
EXPORTING | | | | IMPORTING } 
COUNTRIES } | | COUNTRIES (concl.) | 
| | | 
| 
EUROPE | | EUROPE 
| 
Belgium-Luxembourg |Straw 0.5) 0.2) 0.2 0.2 0.1) —_ Te Fiber | 
aes “9 Fiber «| -«32.7| 40.6| 41.0| 47.4] 57.4, 55.9 and tow { 1.3] 0.5) 1.3) 1.4 1.0 
Tow } 19.1) 17.8 oa 23.5| 26.0) 30.6 
EN aes om Straw 1.5} 0.1 — — — — 
Bonmah. ..ccccecees Fiber \) Fiber 
aaa tour 10 0.1) 0.9 2.1 2.7 2.7) 18 vheve ne 34.7; 21.6; 18.3) 15.1) 15.8) 16.9 
ry re Straw | 105.7) 53.3] 66.6) 44.5 73.8 725 Oe eee Straw - 9.5; 1.5 _ - 
Fiber Fiber 12.0) *2.5| 3.5) 5.9} 8.3] 11.5 
fiber ow |f 59 1.91 2.41 6.7 WG OS Tow e *0.9| 8.0] 12.6 11.8| 16.2 
| | | 
Ireland, Rep. of...... Fiber |} 0.7) 2.4) 2.6) 1.3 te 0.4 SGI ob 0 ickivve res Fiber 0.5) *0.8) *0.3) *0.2 2.0 
Tow 0.2) 1.0 7 0.9) 0.3) 0.2 Tow 0.5) *0.4) *0.1 — ; 
Netherlands......... Straw | 41.0) 49.2 =e 100.8} 96.3) 112.7 i cc seccetees Fiber 1.0| 1.1] 0.9) 1.8) 2.1] 2.5 
Fiber | 5.5 8.1; 12.0, 10.8 10.3) 11.5 Tow 0.3 0.1 0.6 0.5 0.9 
Tow 1.9) 4.6 9.8) 10.7 4.7) 5.7 
| DE so vecccvatonden Fiber ° = 
United Kingdom..... a if 7” 2.2 1 0 1.3) 10.1 "ome and tow as oe 8 7 
n 
Sed SSS. See Se ee feet Fiber 2.3) 1.3} 1.6] 1.41 1.0) 34 
| Tow C.5| 0.5} 0.8} 1.3} 0.6 07 
ER cnevensaanses Straw | 147| 103) 158] 146] 171] 186 
Fiber \) | United Kingdom..... Fiber 40.1) 27.3) 28.9) 31.6) 27.6) 30.2 
and tow |§ aad of "7 a Ne Tow 20.3} 8.1 7.1, 10.4) 13.1) 13.7 
as - — 2 7 —_ 
| | aot are: me ee er aoe 
| eee es- Straw 147| 104) 157) 147) 170) 181 
. Fiber 
NO dissnsscontans maer = den al os] v0.01 28 _| - fort ow |¢ 165] 82] 87/100) 110) 425 
and tow |§ | 
N. and C. AMERICA N. and C. AMERICA 
ae Fiber 0.3 1.3) 1 4) 0.5 0 6, 0.2 . 
. : “7 . . : Canads.. sc ccccccsses Fiber = _ 
and tow ; Sa: aes t 0.2 0.3 0.1 
United States........ Straw —| 0.3) 0.1 0.1 — — 
AFRICA Fiber 3.7; 1.7) 1.5] 1.4 1.21 1.6 
: 0.9) 1.4 1. 2.0 : 5 
EQYPt. ose eeeeeeees Fiber lt 0.9] 2.7] 2.2] 2.6 4.7) 935 = ‘ ee 
and tow EE a 
SS SS ee as eee eee 
PO civcvevesvued Fiber 
WORLD TOTAL. ...|Straw 145] 103, 158] 146) 171) 186 and tow } 7 = & 3. 
Fiber =|) 472/92} 402) «143 120, + 130 
and tow |/ 
| ASIA 
mPpoarine } Hong Kong......... — H 0.2) 1.8 e pa. M4 7 
COUNTRIES 
SOGOR cc ccccccscccses eer H 8.3 0.5 2.41 6.3 2.9 25 
EUROPE 
0 pa Fiber 0.9) 0.6 O.4 0.6 O.7) 0.7 — Fiber 
Tow 0.4, 0.7, 0.1; 0.5} 0.8] 1.46 rr H a 2 a Hs w 8 
Belgium-Luxembourg _— 144.8) 103.2) 155.1) 146.8) 169.7 —4 SS Se ee cae! 
iber 9.5) 1.9) 2.3) 4.4) 5.1] 9 
Tow 12.7 3.3 6.4 7.8 7.1| 10.5) 
| WORLD TOTAL... ./Straw 147; 104; 155) 147) 170) 181 
Czechoslovakia....... Fiber 10.0) *4.3) *2.8) %1.11) as Fiber H 
Tow 6.2} *0.7| *0.1) —)) “30 Hed and tow | *80 99) 9% 190) 115) 135 
NOTE : Figures for tow include waste. Continental and world totals NOTE : Les données pour |'étoupe comprennent les déchets. L2s totaux 
represent estimates of total trade in flax. continentaux et mondiaux représentent des estimations du 
commerce mondial de lin. 
'Re-exports only. — *Postwar years, Western Germany. 'Réexportations seulement. — *Années d’aprés-guerre, Allemagne 


occidentale. 
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Table 17. - Jute: Trade, Tableau 17. - Jute : Commerce, 
prewar, 1948-50, 1952, 1953, 1954, and 1955 avant-guerre, 1948-50, 1952, 1953, 1954 et 1955 
| | | | 
Country | | Country | 
— 1934-38)1948-50) 1952 | 1953 1954 | 1955! — 1934-38}1948-50| 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955" 
Pays | | Pays | 
| | | | 
oeeeseneees TO GEE OR secccicccecme! ~— .* 2... (|. Buidsacens Milliers de tonnes métriques........ 
EXPORTING IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES COUNTRIES (concl.) 
ASIA | | ) | WIBB Ra. cccccccccscesece *22.3| *20.0; *20.0) %18.0 *7.0 
OE READ EE 768 5|$*144.1) = Be -(41) — | 
| re ““107631.6) 840.4) 980.2) 791.7; 981.5 
oN Re Bae | 10.5}  *4.9| *..9 a cof anf ae CE. AEE 
SBN SIRE ASE ES PRESS Se A 1.0/ 3.3} 0.3) 3.21 1.0 1.2 
| | eS AR ee 1.1] —| 01] 0.9 —| (7) 0.1 
WORLD TOTAL ....... 820) 790) 870) 1 000) 800 1000} United States........... _73.2| 72.6 44.9 __ 94.5 __ 42.6) 532 
i ee ee ee a ae ___75|__76| —*43|_~~—=«99|—=SSs 35 
bo) ard | 
IMPORTING | | 
COUNTRIES | | | SOUTH AMERICA | 
| | Pe ee eee 9.4| a 5.4, 8.0) 13.41 16.0 
UROPE | j | Rath ien ssn sedede-soere 22.8} 14.7 16.5 -- —| (9) 
. | rT rere RP 2.6) 1.4) 3.6 2.9 3. 
pe a a ee 8.3) 1.9| 8.5 7.3] 6.6 6 Gl Uruguay. ...ccccccccees __ 9.7 1.4, 06) 0.6 1.5) (9) 3.7 
Belgium-Luxembourg..... 54.2; 51.2) 66.7 72.2) 69.7 78.1 MD decbavcvespetace 36 30) 26 12 18 21 
Czechoslovakia.......... 34.5} 13.5) *8.0 6.0) *3.0 - = oe " a — —— 
ee ene 10) 44 1.6 2.2/ 3.0 2.1 } | 
IE Sie ks Srasaackones 93.8] 63.9} 63.0 100.6) 84.9) 96.7 
| ASIA | 
} | | 
SEES ee 108.6; 41.3 78.1 88.0 86.6 A MNS fri dc ooo hae ene ae 21.2 6.4 *2.5 — “= aes 
Gace eccseeccctvaben 2.7| 2.4 3.5 3.2) 3.9) oS eee da 10.6; 191.0) 273.0) 238.0) 220.8)(11)220.7 
Hungary. ........-.eeees 9.8) 3.3 1.5 *2.0| *1.0) oe 0” eer eee 24.5) 8.5) 20.6 32.2 27.0) 31.7 
Ireland, Rep. of ......... 3.3) 4.5 4.7 7.4 6.1) 70 $0; 210! 30 270|  250| 275 
Oe ach Sieckisca ates 48 5| 28.1} 43.41 61.5) 49.3| 48.3 Total, «.--secseeeeeors a =. =. mae. 
| | | a 
MRR ss ovis cakes 9.8, 9.0 9.1) 14.3 13.0, 11.S;/AFRICA | 
SONG ink crtessccnees ‘3 67 tH 92) 1.4) 08 | 
Ee ee 13.7; %10.2 *8.5) 16.0) "8 o| ‘ DRS | osc ena nnees sends —| 2.3} 1.0) 1.3 23) (11)1.0 
| a repre 3.6) 5.9 10.6 3.7 4.5} 12.1 } 
SNS ods ck Sneek eaves "43.6 3.8) 11.1] 21.2! 9.5| 21.7 
OCEANIA | 
RE ERE RR Se ot 65 Sa 8.2! 5.6) 4.6 i 3.5) 6.5| 
Switzerland ............. 0.8} 08; 1.2) 4.1 ‘S| a Presser npeseees ia: —-" . 
United Kingdom. ....... 190.5] 102.0] 101.7) 175.8] 126.8] 133.5 REN The Ka acl a 
WHE hecciccececcbes 2H 4.7) 26 356 3.6 3.6 | | 
WL. s4:tbteth es ecee ee = 350 430) 590} - 550} WORLD TOTAL ....... aed | veo) 830, 1 010 840 950 
| ' ! 
NOTE : Continental and world totals represent estimates of total trade NOTE : Les totaux continentaux et mondiaux représentent des estima- 
in jute. tions du commerce mondial de jute. 
1Numbers in parentheses preceding data indicate number of months ILes chiffres entre parenthéses, précédant les données, représentent 
covered beginning with January. — *Year beginning 1 April. — *Post- le nombre de mois, commengant avec janvier, pour lesquels on dispose 
war years, Western Germany. — *Through 1952, customs territory of de renseignements. — *Année commengant le 1¢€F avril. — *Années 
continental Spain and Balearic Islands only ; afterwards, also Canary I!s- d'aprés-guerre, Allemagne occidentale. — ‘Jusqu’a fin 1952, territoire 
lands, Ceuta, and Melilla. — *Average of 2 years. — *Average of 4 douanier de l'Espagne métropolitaine et des fles Baléares ; ensuite com- 
years. — "Includes small quantities of other fibers. prend aussi les tles Canaries, Ceuta et Melilla. — *Moyenne de 2 an- 
nées. — *Moyenne de 4 années. — *Y compris de petites quantités 


d'autres fibres. 
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Table 18. - Wool (clean basis): Tableau 18. - Laine (dessuintée): 
Trade by quarters, 1952-55 Commerce par trimestre, 1952-55 
1952 | 1953 1954 | 1955 1953 1954 1955 
Country ESR. VEE, aS = Sees ‘i Be ee a) See icons 
mnt Quarterly averages | | | 
y Vul-IX | X-Xil 1-11 Iv-Vi VII-IX | X-XH 1-1 IV-VI Vil-iX X-Xli 
Moyennes trimestrielles | 
besednvecsacens ses seeseeeeeess+ Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques.........-....0000e cece eeeeee 
EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES | | | | 
EUROPE | | | 
Belgium-Luxembourg...... 2.4 | 3.3 23 3.0 2.6 3.1 2.5 2.4 2.0 2.5 34) 3.0 2.7 3.1 
PUOMER, 0c cccccccccccccccce 2.7 | 3.1 3.2 | 4.4 2.5 | 3.4 2.8 3.5 3.1 3.5 48) 4.2 | 4.0 4.8 
CAR REE as cceacewe ‘a1 43 1.0/ 1.3 1.7} 4.3 0.7 1.0 1.3 1.1 1.4| 09] 1.6 1.6 
United Kingdom'......... 10.0 a 9.2 9.1 8.8 We 77 10.9 2 9.0 8.0 8.6 10 9 | 78) 7.3 9.2 
POE naan eceaans<cebannn 16.1) 16.9 15.6| 17.6 16.3| 15.5] 16.9} 15.9] 14.4 15.7| 202\ 15.9\ 15.6 18.7 
sel | : —-._ i a — aii eer) |" 
| | 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | | | 
re —| SS) oF - 0.4 02 a ont 0.5 ~ 0.1 = _ 
| | | 
SOUTH AMERICA | 
MN uo Fede sgepedus 17.2 245 15.3 169 150 | 5.2 14.0 20.8 15.5 10.8 17.9 21.3) 13.6 14.8 
CL PE RIS 1.2) 11 0.4 32 04 | -- 0.3 - 1.5 — — 9.9/) 18 1.2 
re ae 4 8.0; 13.8 9.4 oe 12.2 | 41 8.7 14 4 10.4 4.3 7.2 7.8 | 6.7 oa 
i wteverereeieauaes 26.4 | 394) 25.1 -| we, ea 3.0| 35.2) 27.4) 151) 25.1| 39.0 | es 
| | 
ASIA | 
PN seditntvetctenwieanvne 3.3 | 19 2.3 1.2 | 2.3 1.5 3.3 +7 2.8 2.1 | 1.9 | 
WOR. cccccccoccscescoseces 0.3 1.6 7.5 2.4 2.4 0.8 0.5 1.6 2.1 1.5 0.5 | 7A 
PD cevccravesséeunesn 2.2 1.9 1.6 25 1.7 | 32 0.9 2.2 2.0 1.5 3.3 | 2.4 | 0.7 3.5 
ER cco cennen ee eecnitws _ 041); —| 0.1 o1}; —/ o1f —]| —| —| 03] 0.2} O1| 0.2] 0.1 
OS er Bvt eel Be). 5.3)" 70] 3.2) 60) 5.3) 6.7 AD a <2 Ee 
| | pe 
AFRICA 
Union of South Africa*.... 13.8 13.3 | 14.1 15.9 60; 2.9 16.9 11.6 5.8 22.0 20.9} 12.2) 6.2 24.4 
| 
| | } 
| | | 
OCEANIA | 
EEE OOS 74.3) 757 68.5 Ks 47.9 | 104.4 80.7 64.0 39.5 89.8 83.5 73.5 | 
New Zealand ............. 37.1 332| 33.4/| 38.0] 176| 207] 43.4] 49.6 19.5 21.3 39 4 53.7) 
SS RE TOS 5 111.4) 108.9} 1019| ...| 655) 1254) 124.1 | 113.6) 59.0) 111.1] 1229) 127-2) 60. 
| 
WORLD TOTAL ......... 175 | 190 | 170 és 125 | 185 190 190 120 180 200 205 135 
| | | 
— | _ — — Lio ——— — —E EE _ - — -——_ 
| 
| | 
IMPORTING | 
COUNTRIES | | 
| 
EUROPE | | 
EAE I ORE ENS 0.6 0.9 1.0 1.2 0.6 1.0 0.9 1.4 1.1 0.8 1.2 | +3 1.2 1.3 
Selelam-\, eh ct 6.7 10.1 7.6 8.9 9.6 8.0 8.6 8.2 6.5 7.2 10.7 | . 9.2 8.1 
ee verses 05} 05, O04 03] O04) O06] O4| O5| OF!) O2] 03) 04) 03] 02 
"ah alm ala i al 0.4) 0.9 1.0 4 0.7 0.9 0.8 7 1.0 1.1 0.7 1.3) 1.0 1.3 
on ilhgaladaaalaepalee eet tee 18.5) 23.8| 24.2 25.3 29.6| 154] 31.6) 29.9) 204] 15.0] 27.5 27.5) 2%4| 21.8 
| | } 
G . Western....... 8.7 15.4 | 14.2 17.4 12.2 12.1 13.5 16.7 14.8 12.0 18.8 20.0) 17.5 13.2 
ae pa ena ie 10.2| 128) 10.9] 101] 130) 9.7] 14.6! 13:3] 87| 69] 14.5) 11.2) 99] 8.0 
“ST EE a a laa 1.9 2.1 2.3 27 1.6 1.7 2.2 3.0 2.5 1.5 3.0| 28) 2.8 2.4 
a NRE Ai 1.3 1.1 1.0 1.1 1.0 | 0.8 1.1 1.2 0.9 0.9 1.4 0.8 1.0 1.1 
Gupfemnrtnnd ..oscccccceccce 1.1 1.3 | 1.1 1.1 1.0 1.4 1.2 1.5 0.9 | 0.8 | 1.1 1.1 1.1 
Uaeed Mlacdom ......... (52.0/ 61.0/ 51.4] 55.0] 39.3| 46.7] 54.7| 68.7| 38.7/| 43.6] 66.8) 54.2| 50.8/ 48.3 
Bo et cs eet gta) 1.9 | 129.9 | 115.1 | 124.2| 109.0) 98.3] 129.6 | 145.7| 96.0 | 90.0| 143.0 | 128.3 | 119.1 | 106.5 
a Ga ope ieee eres ener ae Se — 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
eR eames 2.1 24 1.5 1.9 1.8 14 1.5 1.9 1.4 1.1 231 231 49 1.4 
= ww 9 CO aaa 41.6) 334) 23.4 |324) 29] a8) 27-7) 262) 19:9] 28:2| 309) 2.8 
eee 43.7) 35.8 | 24.9) -- | 34.2) 230 23.3 | 29.6) 25.6 21.0} 30.5 } 33.2, 30.6 7 
| 
| | 
ASIA | 
DORs iinxaceninccasnncees 1.0 0.5| 0.4 0.8) 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.6 | { me 
SONGS - c6. Kévvercedececcucs 9.9 13.7 10.0 13.5 14.6 | 9.7 11.0 1.4) 7.0 10.8 13.1 | 6.3} 4.31 35 
FONE oe ivr ervescervesees 10.9| 14.2; 10.4] .. 15.4] 10.1] 11.4{ 11.8 7.2) 11.0] 13.4 | 54 @ 
WORLD TOTAL ........... 165 190 | 160 es 170 | 140 175 200 140 135 200 | 200 | 170 
NOTE : Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but in- NOTE: Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays 
clude estimates for these countries when data are missing ; énumérés mais comprennent des estimations pour ces pays 
world totals represent estimates of total trade in wool on a lorsque les données font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux repré- 
clean basis. The countries shown accounted for about 96% sentent des estimations du commerce mondial de la laine, en 
of world exports and 94% of world imports in 1953. équivalent de laine dessuintée. En 1953, le commerce des pays 
énumérés représentait environ 96 % des exportations mondiales 
et 94% des importations mondiales. 
"Includes re-exports. — * Starting with 1955, the customs territory 1Y compris les réexportations. — * A partir de 1955, le territoire 
includes South West Africa. — *Starting with 1953, includes tops and douanier comprend le Sud-Quest africain. —*A partir de 1953, y compris 


sliver. la laine a peigner et la laine cardée. 
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Table 19. - Price series of international significance Tableau 19. - Série de prix d’intérét international 
Cys Se a 1955 1956 








Produits: Spécifications Monnaie March | April | May June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
i. l 


et unité Dec Jan. | Feb. | March 








| | | 
} | 
WHEAT 
U. S.: No. 2 Red Winter, | | | 
average of daily closing | | | 
quotations, nearest de- | } 
livery date, Chicago ex-| U.S.$/ | | | | 
| ERR 60 Ib. 2.16) 2.10} 2.12) 1.99 2 00) 2.04 2.08 2.10 2.18 2.23 
Canada: No. 1 Northern, | | 
basis in store Fort Wil- | 
liam-Port Arthur, export] Can.$/ | | | 
price, Class fl......... 60 ib. 1.76 1.76! 1.76) 1.76) 1.76 
U.K. : Average of daily| Sh.d./ | | 
closing quotations, near-| 100 Ib. 23 /6) 22/6) 23 4) 24/5 24/1 
est delivery date, Liver-| £.s.d. / | | | 
pool exchange’ ....... long ton _- ms | 


1.76 1.75 1.72 1.73 1.72 1.72 1.73 1.76 


22/7} = 22/11) 23 /7| — _ — oil = 








ad — —| — —| 27/2/0) 26/11 /9| 26/19/2 





| 

RYE 
U.S. : No. 2, cash price at} U.S.$/ | | 
Minneapolis ........... 56 Ib. 1.32! 
Canada: No. 2 Canada | 
Western, basis in store | 
Fort William-Port Ar-| Can.$/ 
eer Pree eet: 56 Ib. 1.03) 0.99) 1.02) 





1.03 1.16 1.16 1.22 1.22 


BARLEY 
U.S. : No. 3, cash price at} U.S.$/ } | 
Ib. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
0.99 0.87) 0.95 0.97 0.95 1.03 1.10 1.16 1.24 
| 
Minneapolis ........... 48 | 


| | 
| 1.17) 4.43) 1.46} 1.43] 4.92, 1.40) 1.06] 1.12 
Canada: No. 1 feed, basis in } | | 
store Fort William-Port| Can.$/ | } 
APNE 000000 seccccces 48 Ib. 1.09) 1.07 1.07 1 05) 1.04) 1 03] 1.02/ 1 04 1.02 1.01 1.00 1.02 1.10 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


closing quotations, near- 


U.K.: Average of daily 
est delivery date, Lon-| £.s.d./ | 





23/3/0) 23/16/0| 23/3/8| 24/3/8|24/11/11| 23 /14/7| 25/18/32 





don exchange ........ long ten | 25/12/9| 24/8/3| 24/12/3| 24/5/9| 24/6/10) 22/14/4 
Oats | | | 
Canada: No. 2 Canada | | | 
Western, basis in store | | | | 
Fort William-Port Ar-| Can.$/ 
CRO cccccccccccces --| 34 Ib. 0 90 0 92!) 0 93 0.90 0 81) 0 80) 0 79) 0 80 0 80 0.82 0.82 0.85 0.88 
MAIZE | } 
U.S. : No. 3 yellow, cash] U.S.$/ | | } 
price at Chicago...... 56 Ib. 1.46, 1.46 1.48 1.47) 1 47) 1 30| 1.3 1.17 1.25 1.2% 1.26 1.32 


Netherlands : Average of | | } | | 


} 1.19 
daily closing quotations, | 
nearest delivery date,| Guilders/ 
Rotterdam exchange ..| 100 kg. 28.12; 25.37| 24.56; 23 98 


| 
| 
| 
| | | 
SORGHUM | } | 
U.S. : Milo, No. 2 yellow,] U.S.$/ } } | 
cash price at Kansas City] 100 Ib. 2.414] 2.42) 2.68 2.72 2.35 2.23} 2.17 203; 2.01 2.144 2.10 2.11) 2.45 


27.78; 27.35 24.03) 24.53} 25.10) 24.54) 25.62 


RICE | | | | 
U.S. : Zenith, U.S. No. 2,] U.S.$/ | 


milled, New Orleans...| 100 Ib. 9.70| 10 70; = 11.25) 11.25 10 75 9.05 8.90) 8.90 





| | 
a ee U.S.c./Ib. 5 34 5.32) 5.45 5 53) 5.52) 5.53) 
Cuba: f.o.b., export price | | 
to destinations other | } 
than the U.S. (No. 4 | | 
CUE cov cnvsecvass U.S.c./Ib. 3.22 3.31 3.38 3.26 3.22) 3.22) 3.27) 3 28 


ORANGES 
U.S.: California Navel,| U.S.$/ | } | | 
auction price, New York] 77-lb. box 6.80 7 65) 7.73 
California Valencia, auc-| U.S.$/ | | | 
tion price, New York] 77-lb. box - | 6.24) 6 14) 
Florida, rail shipment,] U.S.$/ } } 
auction price, NewYork] 90-Ib. box 4.45 4 40 4.58 5 01 5 42) 5.59) 5.04 4 07) 4.06 4.59 4.60 5.09 4.83 


3.19 3.16 3.26 3.28 3.33 


—| - 8.30 5.08 5.17 6.53 
6.49 7.22 _ _ 


* oo oe ee 


w 
w 
N 

_& 
on 
w 
2 
w 
oa 
w 


























LEMONS 
Germany: Italian, duty | | 
free, at border........ D.M./case 23 84 27.92 29.24 26.31 25 08) 26 08) 24.79, 27 64) 24.50 25.18 27.% 28.26 29.60 
BANANAS | 
French Cameroons, f.o.r. | | } 
French ports. ......... Francs/kg. 68) 79) 100) 76) 65) 63) 69) 63| 63 51 82 71 67 
French Guinea, f.o.r. | | | 
French ports. -+- ++} Franes/kg. Bi 95) 96) 80) 63) 62 80 90 71 55 118 79 83 
Guadeloupe, f.o.r. French | | | 
ST: 6h owed ots oconke Francs/kg. 80) % 102 70) 68 64) 87) 90) 67 53 123 98 81 
SOYBEANS | | | | | 
S. No. 2, bulk, c.i.f.| £5-4-/ i? ' 
European ports........ long ton 42/4 0} 41/7 /6| 41/6/3| 40/9/6) 39/17 ¢| 37/1/10) 37/12 | 38/6/11; 37/9/5| 38/4/4) 39/2/6| 39/18/0) 41/15/8 
Chinese/Manchurian — Yel- £s.4.] | } | | 
low, 2%, » CbS.1 B-S-- | | | 
ett B, —gallana long ton | 43/14/0| 41/5/0| 40/0/0| —| 36/0/0| = = 4 = —|*37/13/2| 38/1 /8| 40/15/0 
| 
GROUNDNUTS | } | | | | 
Sudanese, unshelled, 3 %, | } 
f.a.q., ¢.i.f. European] £.s.d./ | | | | j 
DE dunscdadecercva long ton | 51/16/0); 50/0/0' 49/10/0; 55/12 0} 56/16 /8| 60/0/0) 51/0/0) 51 0/0) 46/16 /0| 46/17 /6| 47/17 /6| 52/0/0) _ 
| | | | } 





For notes, see end of table Pour les notes. voir fin du tableau 
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Table 19. - Price series of international significance (continued) 


PRICES - PRIX - PRECIOS 





Tableau 19. - Série de prix d'intérét international (suite) 





Commodity : Description 
of series 


Produits : Spécifications 


LINSEED 


Canadian No. 1,bulk,24%2%, 


c.& f. European ports.. 


COPRA 
Straits FM, c.i.f. European 
BOCES cccccccccsocesce 
Philippine, bulk, c.i.f, 
European ports. ...... 


PALM KERNELS 


Belgian Congo, .i.f. Euro- 
pean ports. .........+- 
OLIVE OIL 
Tunisian, edible, 1%, 
Rede cocccccccscccses 


SOYBEAN OIL 
U.S., crude, 1%%, bulk, 
c.i.f. European ports... 


GROUNDNUT OIL 
Indian, crude, 3-5%, bulk, 
c.f. European ports... 


COTTONSEED OIL 
U.S., bleached Prime 
summer yellow, drums, 
c.i.f. Rotterdam ....... 


LINSEED OIL 
Argentine and Uruguayan, 
bulk, c.i.f. London..... 


CASTOR OIL 
Bombay firsts, 8.S.S., 
drums, c.i.f. European 
POFED ccccccccccccsccs 


COCONUT OIL 
Straits, 3%%, drums, 
c.i.f, Rotterdam........ 


PALM OIL 
Belgian Congo, 6%, 
bulk, c.i.f. European 
SED secceuncenccenen 


GROUNDNUT CAKE 
Nigerian, 56% protein, 
c.i.f. United Kingdom.. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 
S., 41% protein, bag- 
ged, wholesale price, 
PROMOS ccccccccccces 


COFFEE 
U.S.: Brazilian Santos No.4, 
ex dock New York... 


U.S.: Accra, spot New 
k 


U.K. : Good fermented, 
Gold Coast, spot Lon- 
GOD co ceccccevsedooses 


TEA 
india : Calcutta, for export 
(leaf), auction price *. 
Ceylon: Colombo, for 
export, high grown, 
auction price® ....... 





Currency 
and unit 
Monnaie 
et unité 


£.s.d./ 
long ton 


£.s.d./ 
long ton 
U.S.$/ 
long ton 


Belg.frs./ 
metric ton 


£.s.d./ 


metric ton 


U.S.$/ 
metricton 


£.s.d./ 


long ton 


U.S.$/ 
metric ton 


£.s.d./ 


long ton 


£.8.d./ 


long ton 


£.s.d./ 
long ton 


Belg.fr./ 
long ton 


#.s.d./ 
long ton 


U.S.$/ 


short ton 


U.S.e./ib. 


U.S.c./Ib. 


Sh.d./ 
112 Ib. 


Sh.d./ib. 


Sh.d./Ib. 















































1955 1956 
March | April June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | March 
| 
55 /6/0 60/11 /0 53/3/0| 52/3/2| 54/6/3| 56/17/0| 60/5/0 69/7/0| 71/2/6 
67/10 /0 67/0/0 64/4 /0| 65/15/0| 66/7/6| 65/15/0| 66/12/6 65/2/6| 65/6/7 
185.00 182.40 172.40} 179.00| 185.12} 175.00] 175.25 175.70} 179.00 
6 700 6 960 6 800] 6962} 7112} 6990} 7038 6 900] 7 033 
220 /0/0 230 /0/0| 252/10/0| 260/0/0| 260/0/0| 280/0/0} 280/0/0! 280/0/0] 292/0/0 —| 396/5/0 
302.80 305.00 285.00} 285.00} 284.00/ 285.00} 281.00] 289.00| 323.50] 365.00 
94 /6/0 104 /6 /0 109 /2/0| 106 /3 /4|104 /17 /6 111/5/0} 115/2/6| 122/0/0|134/15/0 
265 287 286 292 301 304 320 339; 379 
82/8/0 93/2 /0 88/12/0| 86/7/6| 90/10/0 101 /5/0 118/15 /0 
90 /4/0 92/4 /0 96/6 /0| 94/5 /0| 103 /0/0 112/10 /0 117 /4/0| 122/4/6 
97 (0/0 94/19/10 92/12/0| 93/7/6| 93/15 /0 94 /0/0 93 /0/0| *97/0/0 
11 580 11 310 444 400} 411 400] 411 400/411 400/##41 475 45544 700) 4511 875 
37/10/11 41/13 6 41 /12/0| 40/10/0| 41 /0/0 39/10/0] 40/15/0| 39/0/0| 38/10/0 
| 
62.90 58.90 59.90| 56.75] 55.10 56.25 | 52.60) 50.40 
58.3 58.5 55.0 61.0| 56.8 53.0 57.5| 56.0 
40.1 38.1 31.8] 32.2} 34.0 32.4 27.5} 26.5 
311/2 290 /2 254 /6| 254/10] 259/8 248/10 °219/8 
| 
4/3.2| 3/2.8| 3/11.4| 3/7.9| 3/3.6 | 2/9.0] 2/6.7| 2/7|-2/6.2 
| | 
| } 
2/7.9 4/0.5| 3/9.7| 3/5.7 3/6.6| 3/6.3) 3/11.5|  4/0.9 


3/1.6! 











For notes, see end of table. 


Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau 
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Table 19. - Price series of international significance (continued) Tableau 19. - Série de prix d’intérét international (suite) 
. mn Currency 
Commodity : Description 1955 1956 
of series and unit — hood = oi 
— ; l | l l 
Produits : Spécifications peepee March | April | May June July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dec. Jan. | Feb. | March 
| | 
TOBACCO 
U.S. : Flue-cured, auction 
price 
Average types 11-14...] U.S.c./Ib. _— _ — -— a 50.6 51.5 55.0 52.5 745.0 —_ — 
O98 TE cccecvcs -- _— ~ — — = 51.0 54.2 54.5 45.0 — — a 
type 14........ —_— _ on onal na 42.7 al a ieee ai a 
India : Flue-cured. Virgin- 
ia, redried, strips, 1st] Rs.As.Ps./ 
grade, Guntur ........ Ib. 3/2/0 3/2/0 3/4/0 — -- -—— _ a oa — 3/1/0 3/1/0 
STEERS 
U.S. : Choice, for slaugh-| U.S.$/ 
tor, ChICEGO .--ccccece 100 Ib. 25.80} 2462) 23.09) 22.63) 22.72; 22.43) 22.69) 22.01 20.83) 20.35} 20.02) 18.88) 19.41 
Denmark: Steers, first class, 
$F CNPOFE. co cccecceves Gre/kg. 255 258 264 281 279 268 230 250 251 258 261 263 267 
BEEF 


U.K. : Argentine, hind- 
quarters, chilled, Smith- 
field Market, London®.| Pence/Ib. 28.78} 33.20) 32.29) 31.65; 27.46) 27.03) 25.38) 2809) 21.53) 25.76] 22.81 24.38) 20.46 
Argentine, hindquarters, 

frozen, Smithfield Mar- 
ket, London® ....... Pence/ib. | 19.60) 21.20) 19.12) 23.14) 23.35] 25.38] 24.50) 22.56] 17.90] 18.50] 16.82) 15.81) 14.32 
Australian, hindquarters, 
frozen, Smithfield Mar- 


ket, London® ....... Pence/Ib. 15.00} 15.40) 16.26) *2027) 21.67) 22.58) 21.79 21.15 16.96} 17.25) 16.63 15.05 13.37 


LAMB 
U.K. : New Zealand, fro- 
zen carcasses, Smithfield 
Market, London’® 


Old season’s........ Pence/Ib. 20.30 19.16 19.68 20 50 _ _ _ _ _— —| 22.21 19.97 19.18 
New season's ...... Pence/Ib. 24.61 23.85 24.26 23.78 24.38 25 43 26 44 27.22 24.95 23.76} 26.41 25.44 24.58 
PIGS 
U.S. : Barrows and gilts, 
packer and shipper, Chi-| U.S.$/ 
GBGBec ccccccccovsesees 100 Ib. 16.11 16.90 17.24 19.51 17.83 16.31 16.18 14.44 12 23 10.75 11.47 12.28 12.98 
BACON 
U.K. : Danish, Selection 
A, imported by Ministry 
of Food, ex quay, London] Sh.d./ 
Provision Exchange ....| 112 Ib. 240 /0 223 /4 220 /0 236 /1 267 /0 304 /5 328 /0 328 /0 3245 300/8} 291/0| 287/6 302 /0 


BUTTER 

U.K. : Danish, imported 
by Ministry of Food, 
London Provision Ex-] Sh.d./ 
SEES 6 canevscevenees 112 Ib. 400/0} 400/0 395 /0 368 /0 345 /0 342 /6 384 /0) *7414/0| 454/0) 467/2) 465/0) 439/9| 405/0 
U.K. : New Zealand, finest 
salted, London Provision] Sh.d./ 
121 


BARONS ccc cccccscees 1 b, 342 /0 342 /0 342 /0 342 /0 329 /3 325 /0 349 /0 381 /0 399 /6| 403/2| 402/3 376 /6 342 /9 
CHEESE 
U.K. : New Zealand, finest 
white, London Provision] Sh.d./ 
GORGES 600 sen ccccccse 112 Ib. 152/0 150 /6 152 /6 170 /7 182 /8 188 /9 217 /0| 245/6 266 /0|} 270/10} 272/0; 272/0 272 /0 
EGGS 


Denmark: Price paid to 
producers by the Danish 
Egg Society .......... Kr./kg. 2.92 3.26 3 10 3.42 3.52 4.17 4.41 4.72 5.08 4.71 3.46 3.20) 3.75 

Netherlands : Price paid 
to producers, Roermond/ Guilders/ 


ID oat t00scun andes 100 kg. 182 189 bee | 200 207 238 250 281 304 276 193 232 
TALLOW 
U.S. : Fancy, bulk, f.o.b. 
New York ........+.. U.S.e./Ib. 7.44 7.94 7.59 7.81 8.25 8.34 8 50 8.81 8 84 8.79 8.60 8.00 7.9% 
LARD 


U.S. : Pure, refined, 37-Ib. 
cans, f.a.s. New York...] U.S.c./Ib. 13.81 14.78} 14.12 13.84 13.28) 12.84 13.38) 13.59 13.19} 11.94) 12.12) 12.50) 12.88 





HIDES 
U.K. : Basis first East 
African, 8-12 Ib. ...... Sh.d./tb. 2/S*/o| 2/5*/4 2/5} 2/3%/e| 2/3*/g| 2/3*/4| 2/3%/4] 2/4%/e| 2/S*/, 2/7 2/7 2/7 2/7 
U.S. : Green salted pack- 
ers’ steer, heavy native, 
f.o.b. Chicago......... U.S.c./Ib. 10.5 11.8 10.8 12.0 13.5 13.8 14.8 14.8 13 3 13.3 10.3 911.1 10.5 


COTTON 
U.S.: Middling 15/16", 
average of 14 principal 
CIEE 6:60 5:04:60 000s «| U.S.e./Ib. 33.48) 33.38) 33.73 33.84) 33.68) 33.58) 33.04) 32.93 33.64) 33.70) 34.09) 35.19) 35.48 
U.K.: Egyptian Karnak, fully 
good, c.i.f. Liverpool ..| Pence /Ib. 47.69; 46.06; 45.20) 44.81 49.21 50.25; 49.20) 47.36) 48.08) 48.06) 50.49) 53.25) *55.58 











JUTE 
U.K. : Raw, Pakistan, Mill | | 
firsts,c. & f. Dundee..| £/long ton 108. 9) 103 * 9% 9 90.0} 90.0 90.0 90.0 90.0 91.0 90.0 94.8; 104.2 






































For notes, see end of table. Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau, 
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PRICES - PRIX - PRECIOS 


Table 19. - Price series of international significance (concluded) 


Tableau 19. - Série de prix d’intérét international (fin) 





Commodity : Description 
of series 


Produits : Spécifications 


SISAL 
U.K. : British East Afri- 
can, spot No. 1, ¢.i-f. 
LendOR coccqscccccces 
WwooL 
U.K 64's Dominion, 
clean, cost delivered in 
the U.K... cccccvccces 
RUBBER 
Singapore: No. 1 RSS 


f.0.b., in bales......+-. 


LUMBER 
Sweden: 2 %"" x 7°’ u/s 
redwood battens, f.o.b., 
export price Harndsand 
GUBGCEES oc cccccccceccecs 
U.K. : Average wholesale 
value, c.i.f., of imported 
sawn softwood........ 
U.S. : Douglas fir, dried, 
2'' x 4°" x 16" mixed 
carlots, f.o.b. mill..... 
Western Germany : Edged 
spruce fir boards, 3 to 6m. 
length, 8-19 cm. width, 
21-34 mm. thick, 3rd 
quality, sawmill price, 
unloaded, Bavaria ..... 
WOOD PULP 
Canada : Dry, unbleached, 
strong sulphite pulp, 
full freight allowed, 
Eastern Canadian mill 
Finland : Unbleached sul- 
phate pulp, average ex- 
BOCES VOING occ ccccccces 
Sweden: Bleached dissolv- 
ing sulphite pulp, aver- 
age export value...... 


NEWSPRINT 

Canada: Wholesale price 
f.o.b. mill, Southern 
Quebec. ...........+.- 
K. : Average import 
value.... oi bake 

Finland : Average export 
WONG. cccccvecccecsses 


FRESH AND FROZEN 
FISH 
U.K. : England and Wales: 
Cod, landed, mixed sizes 
Herring, landed, mixed 


U.S.: Perch (ocear), “Ilets, 
frozen, 5-Ib. cello-wrap- 
ped pkas., price to pri- 
mary wholesalers, Bos 


SALTED FISH 
Italy : Salted pressed cod, 
GROG cccccsccccccecs 
CANNED FISH 
U.S.: Sardines, Maine, in 
cil, 102 %-drawn cans 
per case, brokers quo- 
tations, delivered New 
York snes adam 
Tuna, light meat, solid 
oack,7-oz. can, 48 to case, 
brokers to dealers, Los 
AMBRE cco cisecs 


FISH MEAL 
U.S.; Menhaden, 60 % pro- 
tein, 100 Ib. burlap or 
paper bag, New York 
quotations, f.o.b. East 


Currency 
and unit 


Monnaie 
et unité 


£/long ton 


Pence/Ib. 


,| Straits c./ 
Ib. 


Kronor/ 
standard 


£.s.d./ 
standard 
U.S.$/ 
thousand 
board feet 


DM/cubic 
meter 


Can.$/ 


short ton 


Markkaa/ 
metric ton 


Kronor/ 
metric ton 


Can.$/ 
short ton 
£.s.d./ 
cwt. 
Markkaa/ 
metric ton 


Sh./112 Ib. 
Sh./112 Ib. 
Sh./112 Ib. 


U.S.c/Ib. 


Lire/ 
100 kg. 


U.S.$/ 
case 


U.S.$/ 
case 


U.S.$/ 
short ton 


114 


1 225 
78 /13 /1 


85 07 


166.19) 


122.73 


26 300 


958 4 


109 63 
2/13 /3| 
30 2C0 


21 


23.7 


20 500 


12.90 


150.25 























Coast plants .......... 146.94, 








1955 1956 
oan ) ) = 
April May | June July Aug. Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. | March 
| | | 
hia | ies vat ! = eS a ee ee i licen ‘oe _ “a 2 antes 
| | | | 
| | | 
| 
| | | 
808 ©6800 «80S 84S, 850] | 849) 80.10) 76.5) 82.7] 88.9) 85.8) 
| | | 
| | | | 
112 112 112! 107 i % 97 ‘7 99 100 100} 99 
| | | | | 
| | 
| | | | | 
89.71, 91.02} 105.26) 127.35] 143.2¢| 147.39) 126.79) 121.28) 129.20] 114.98, 102.64] 97.01 
| 
1230} 1230) 1 ol 1230 1225] 1230 1205) 1160) 1210) 1225| 1 225 
| 
| | 
80/3/8, 80/8 /5| 83/8/11) 82/18/5| 82/8/3| 83/0/2| 86/3/9| 87/4/1, 85/7/11] 85/15 4 840 6) 83/18/8 
| | | | | | 
85.62 87.12 87.54 88.07, 89.17) 8932 89.18) 987.96 988.10] 89.18, 89.18) 
| | | | 
166 50| 168 24) 170 15) 170 $4) 170 35] 169 54) 168 20) 167.50) 166.50 161.89) 160.12) 159.77 
| | | | | | | | 
| | 
123 32| 123 09] 122.97] 123.05) 123 20] 123.40, 129.27, 129.92} 129.88] 129.76 129.84) 
26 400| 26 600| 26 100| 26100} 27 00¢| 27 100 27 200, 27 000 26 300] 27 100 | 
| | | | 
| 
943.9| 9388] 942.3} 941.2} 9115| 939.5) 940.5] 931.8) 937.5] 934.5 | sil 
| | | | | 
| | | | | | 
| | | | | 
| | | | | 
| | 
110.15} 109.95] 109.84 10991) 11005) 11022, 11095 115.44 115.49] 115.38, 115.46] 114.55 
| | | | | 
2/12/11) 2/42/5| 2/93/1) 2/12/94] 2/13/41) 2/13/3) 2/131) 2/12/7| 2/13/0] 2/12/5| 2/13/5| 2152 
| | | | | | | f 
30 000/29 400) 30 200) 30 500/ 29.900, 30200; 30 600, 30000 30600] 30 800 Mei 
| | | | 
| | | | } | 
| } | | | | | | 
51 4b} 35| 39) 45| 46 53 4h 49 53 37 | 
32} 6 23) wo 18 2% 30} = 36} |S 6 | 
54) 54) 53 56| 53) 67 69) 60 68 62 st 
| | | | | 
23.6} 22.0| 22.3, 23.0) 23.7 23.7| 23.8; 24.0, 24.0] 24.0/ 24.0) 24.0 
| | 
| 
21 500) 22000} 22000) 22000) 22000! 21 500/ 21 500) 21500 21 500] 21500, 21 500; 21 S00 
| } | 
7.14, 6.70, 6.70, 6.70 7.47, 7.77) 8.20, 8.40) 8.64] 8.55 8.45} 8.45 
| | | | pia 
12.70} 1250} 12.50} 12.€0) 12.80 12.80| 12.80; 12.60} 11.80] 11.80) 11.80) *11.80 
| | | | 
| | 
| | 
| 
tar | 
141.56 134.80| 131.12) 131.56] 137.87) 150.00 


153.00} 153.00) 150.10) 142 50! 138.37 
| | 





1From 3 January 1956, new series not comparable with the previous 
one owing to changes in basis and grades. — *Green. — *Provisional. 
— *5% from 27 July 1955. — *Since November 1955. metric ton. — 
*Exclusive of export duty and excise. Export duty in sh/d: India - 
from 10 January 1955, 1/0; from 4 April, 0/9.7; from 6 June, 0/5.2 ; 
from 1 August, 0/7.5; from 1 October, 0/9.7; from 1 January 1956, 
0/7.5 ; Ceylon - from 24 January 1955, 1/11.9; from 21 April, 1/6.5 ; 
from 6 June, 0/9.5; from 9 September, 1/0.2. — *Type 11 only. — 
*Average of daily median prices. — *New season's. — '°Since October, 
private imports only. 


1Depuis le 3 janvier 1956, la nouvelle série n'est pas comparable avec 


l'ancienne, les spécifications ayant été modifiées. — *Féves vertes. 
— *Chiffres provisoires. — *5% depuis le 27 juillet 1955. — *Depuis 
novembre 1955, tonne métrique. — *Noncompris la taxe al'exportation 


et les droits. Taxe 4 l'exportation, en shillings et pence : Inde - aprés 
le 10 janvier 1955, 1/0 ; aprés le 4 avril, 0/9,7 ; aprés le 6 juin, 0/5,2 ; 
aprés le ter aodt, 0/7,5; aprés le ter octobre, 0/9,7 ; aprés le ter 
janvier 1956, 0/7,5; Ceylan - aprés le 24 janvier 1955, 1/11,9; aprés 
le 21 avril, 1/6,5 ; aprés le 6 juin, 0/9,5 ; aprés le 9 septembre, 1/0,2. — 
7Type 11 seulement. — *Moyenne des prix médians quotidiens. — *De 
la nouvelle campagne. — 4*°Depuis octobre, importations privées seule- 
ment, 


FR eR RR SN gem 
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Table 20. - Cotton: Prices in selected countries Tableau 20. - Coton: Prix dans certains pays 
Brazil | Egypt India Mexico } Pakistan Peru Turkey | United States 
Year! and month 7 _ were : we 
Prices in local currencies - Prix en monnaies nationales 
bas , un | | | no} om 
Année! et mois! Cruzeiros | Rupees Pesos Rupees Soles Kurus | | | 
15 kg. | caging | | 
g | Tallaris) 44.93 kg. | 784 Ib 46 kg. 82.28 Ib. 46 kg. kg. Cainsiib. 
1934-38 56.99 12.56 15.48 183 48.18 51 10.63 11.18 12.04 
1947. 172.83 62.22 76.37 559 148.20 187 31.93 34.58 36.31 
1948. 200.75 50.49 81.41 609 184.94 98 33 238 30.38 32.15 33.27 
1949. 196.40 76.15 78 34 620 221.80 81.88 385 28 5? 31.83 33.22 
, ee 356.48 115.81 142.91 758 2393.72 128 13 *526 40.07 *42.58 *43.78 
ee 305.66 °*83.47 140 16 *712 *269 00 106.71 °483 37.88 39 42 40.49 
Wi a disease 2278 00 *55.16 *62 35 691 "241.07 276.97 2466 *208.70 34.59 34 52 36.00 
1953. 54.72 62 52 730 28 41 78 99 597 223.00 32.25 33 55 35.08 
1954. 2451.00 61.17 73.52 652 *27.65 79.77 585 "264.14 33.70 33.88 36.17 
1955 | 466.25 62 23 74.71 665 27.62 83 22 593 273.75 32.51 34.04 36.10 
" 445 00 62.02 74.45 621 27.04 77.69 601 295.50 31.69 34 05 36 38 
WW 438 00 60 65 72.75 605 74 40 573 291.00 31.87 33.48 35.95 
IV. 427.00 60.03 71.97 577 28.16 71.50 561 284 75 31.93 33.38 36.05 
Vv. 442.00 61.18 73.40 600 25 76 72.67 568 294.25 31.15 33.73 36.74 
vi 489.00 61.16 73 38 587 25.64 80 88 584 31.43 33 84 36.95 
vil 500 00 60 88 73 04 608 25.12 85 52 584 32.11 33.68 36.79 
Vill. 505 00 60.66 72.75 628 25 44 101.40 570 32.74 33.58 36.59 
IX. 484 00 60.58 72 67 650 23.98 98 16 556 33.77 33.04 35.73 
a Fete 444 00 57.55 72.73 658 89 29 525 32 83 32.93 35.55 
XI. 420.00 55.91 73.92 718 93.50 533 32.42 33.64 36.05 
Xi 437.00 56.25 74.62 782 91.75 577 31.19 33.70 35.92 
1956 |.. 438.00 59.63 72.68 766 585 30.67 34.09 36.31 
_ Yee 445 .00 67.85 768 610 31.00 35.19 37.41 
a 31.64 35.48 37.67 
Prices in U.S. cents/kg. - Prix en cents des E.-U./kg 
1934-38... 30.4 28.2 34.8 19.0 26 9 26.1 23.3 24.6 26.5 
1947.... 63.6 114.5 140.5 47.5 66.4 62.6 70.4 76.2 80.1 
1948.... 73.9 92.9 149.8 51.8 82 8 7a 67.7 67.0 70.9 73.3 
1949... 72.1 103.1 106.0 38.8 55.7 66 3 67.4 63.0 70 2 73.2 
1950.. 131.2 148 2 182.7 44.8 "98 9 103.8 761 88 3 "93 9 °96.5 
1951... 112.5 *413.1 179.2 *42.0 67 6 86 4 "68 5 83.5 869 89.3 
1952.. 102.3 *70.6 *79.8 40 8 *60.6 *62.4 64 1 "74.5 76.2 76 1 79.4 
1953.. 74.3 69 6 79.9 43.1 62 6 64.0 65.4 79.6 71.1 74.0 77.3 
1954. 78 2 94.0 38.5 60.9 64.6 66 3 *94.3 75.2 747 79.7 
1955 | 72.2 79.5 95.5 39.3 60.9 67.4 67.7 97.8 Wi .F 75.0 79.6 
x a4 68 9 79.3 95.2 36.7 59 6 62 9 68.7 105.5 69.9 75.1 80.2 
Te 67.8 77.5 93 0 35.7 60.3 65.6 103 9 70.3 73.8 79.3 
IV... 66.1 76.7 920 34.1 62.1 57.9 64.2 101.7 70 4 73 6 79.5 
Vv. 68 4 78.2 93 8 35.4 56.8 58 9 64.9 105.1 68.7 74.4 81.0 
Vi... 72.6 78.2 93.2 34.7 56.5 65.5 67.9 69.3 74.6 81.5 
vil 77.4 77.8 93 4 35.9 55 4 69.3 66.8 70.8 74.3 81.1 
vill 78.2 77.5 93.0 37.1 56.1 57.1 65 2 2,2 74.0 80.7 
IX. 749 77.4 92.9 38.4 52.9 55.2 56.9 74.4 72.8 78.8 
x. 68.7 73.6 93.0 38.9 50.2 62 6 72.4 72.6 78.4 
| ee 65.0 71.5 94.5 424 52.6 63.9 71.5 74.2 79.5 
XII. 67.6 71.9 95.4 46.2 51.6 66.0 68.8 74.3 79.2 
1956 1... 67.8 76.2 929 45.2 66.5 67.6 75.2 80.0 
ie tas 68.9 86.7 45 4 69.9 68.4 77.6 82.5 
aes 69.8 78.2 83.0 
TE y ) r ¢ ultatif 
1 r fi *Moyer j moir 
hs 1 J it 9 n doll E.-U. 5 
Brazil: Typ hole a j - Egypt: Wt Brésil: 7 prix yr 
pric Alexa ef- + f y good fair; f 9: Alexar I 934 t ur 
Ashm : - 1934-38 fully d fair 19 ur ij»; il 934-38, Sak 
arn j India: et B y: 1934-38, O 1947, | ood Inde: 
from 4 arilla fir - Mexico: Midd 15/16", wt f fin 947, Jarilla fir 
Torr Pakistan : 289 F. Punjab, w esale price, Kar Peru rre Paki.tan : 289 F 
Tanguis, type 5, wholesale price, | - Turkey: A é guis, type ; prix de gr ' 
pr f United States: 1-A re rec ana Ecat.-Unis : | - Pr yen : dling 
. 6 1924 th 7 r 1934 fir } t 19 y ne i 1 dist it ur ) 
mar j 9 J it jes Eta ; depu it 19 nne des cour id = 
Mid 31 6 9 th U 1 f he ir 14: om é it - Middling ; 1934 a fin juillet 1 
ket fr » At 4 g U.S noyenne de Jisp u hes de t n 
cou ‘ 14 
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Table 21. - Wool: Prices in selected countries 


Tableau 21. - Laine: Prix dans certains pays 






















































United Kingdom United States United Kingdom 
Year and month at ei iateeccan ‘ae — << ea | nimeeens ate “etcaeane, = ‘SRR Wameniiaiee United 
1 | uN | TT | IV | Vv ' | em io IV ! | i" States 
‘ : 4 als Greasy basis 
Anate & mors Clean baste — Kamas dessuintée — res | kine an. etait 
Prices in local currencies - Prix en monnaies nationales 
Sr cbedvenesecn Pence sterling/pound .....-.++++«].+++++++++ U.S. cents/pound .........| Pence sterling/pound | Cents//b. 
1934-38 27 | 26 24 | 18 | 14 '83.4 166.9! 151.6 | 14 | 13 23.8 
errr error re 90 | 85 77 | 48 133 129.3 102.0 112.5 | - 31 28 42.0 
SU vc tsaciskraesaaeniete. 105 | 96 87 | 54 | 39| 175.3| 1062) 1287} 45.0 39 36 49.2 
0 Terr Te rea 130 123 114 | 77 57 161.7 104 6 129.6 56.6 42 35 49.4 
1950 "236 *225 *213 | 174 | 4148 248.0; 185.1 263.6 103.9 82 72 62.1 
hk «Giese Re R eae bak he 136 | 127 111 | 81 66 223.6 165.7 | 136.9 145.5 110 | 90 97.0 
1952 157 | 142 123 | 85 | 72 166.2} 116.5 | 123.9} 81.5 58 | 52 54.1 
1953. 155 138 | 124 | 9% | 78 172.6 119.1 | 128.1 | 83.9 70 62 54.9 
1954 125 | 114 | 105 | 89 | 76 166.6 116.7 | 123.7 | 84.0 70 | 60 53.2 
sd cihaleh din beth keane > } yay 136.2 105.1 | "86.0 70 | 63 944.0 
CE Witeciessucseevedceaenens 126 | 113 105 88 | 74 155.0 114.6 | 127.8 | 82.8 68 | 60 50.2 
. 129 | 116 107 92 | 78 155.6 119.1 121.8 | 85.0 - 49.7 
i. 124 | 114 105 1 78 153.5 | 113.8 120.5 | 86.6 70 | 63 49.0 
Oe dc ddssdanecuaseeteabees 120 | 112 | 103 1 | 79 149.5 | 109.5 120.5 | 87.0 73 65 47.6 
DWithie REGdsh eek éiwa taken 120 | 112 | 103 | "1 | 80 147.5 | 107.2} 120.5 | 87.0 - | - 45.9 
EE AP ae Fee 120 112 | 103 "1 80 143.5; 106.6) 120.5 | 87.0 75 | 67 45.0 
Sa eee 114 107 98 86 76 142.5 108.6 | 120.5 87.0 74 | 65 G4 
RR eg e | } | 138.5 | 106.9 120.5 99.0 oh ~ 42.8 
Donte skeckaienagnae ties 109 | 96 | 88 | 77 | 68 132.5} 102.0 113.1 86.5 67 | 59 41.6 
Dds cacahevnexawnker 109 | 97 | 88 | 79 | 69 130.0 | 99.9 102.4 85.0 66 | 62 40.1 
xt. 109 | 97 | 88 | 78 70 127.5 | 99.2 101.4 82 6 - 39.7 
Pile Si ddbednnned 110 9 90 81 74 139.8 102 8 102.0 85.0 67 | 62 38.7 
SE edd dicddedes ecvdensuuuss 111 100 "1 82 | 75 131.6 106.4 | 102.5 | 85.0 66 | 60 39.1 
tc kéikochbbe ne enews 111 | 100 | " 80 | 72 132.1 107.8; 102.5 85.0 | 40.2 
De ceaR CAs eee rh eiaw 110 9 | 90 77 | 69 129.8 | 104.6 102.5 | 85.0 63 | 56 39.9 
Prices in U.S. cents/kg. - Prix en cents des E.-U./kg. 
Ws bcs Sashanssacenweaeos 124.1 116.9 | 109.3 83.1 64.3 983.9 | 47.5 113.7 62.7 59.1 52.5 
Pr OCT Oe rere 1331.8 1313.5 1283.5 176.2 423.5 285.0 224 8 248.0 116.6 102.8 92.6 
EE ee et ee ee eee 390.2 354.2 321.6 198.4) 131.9 386.5 | 229.7 283.8 99.2 146.2 131.8 108.5 
DT snanccreabdbenetiadeudees 340.0 321.5 298.5 200.8 149.6 356 5 230.6 285 8 124.8 140.0 | 118.7 108.9 
Ditvtssekisesdtrededneed ad *607.9 *577.9 *547.4 448.8 380.0 546 8 408.0 581.3 229.1 210.7 185.8 136.9 
ESR Sey eee en eee 348.9 | 326.7! 2848 208.6 169.1 4929 365.2 301.8 320.8 281.8 231.8 213.8 
0 ee 405.0 365.7 | 315.2 218.6 185.4 366.4 2568 273.2 179.7 149.2 | 133.7 119.3 
DUNC ap bievennnensssuuass 399.1 355.6 317.8 242.0 201.3 380.5 | 262.5 282.4 185.0 180.0 | 159.5 121.0 
a eer ee 320.4 292.5 270.5 229.8 196.2 367.3 | 257.3 272 8 185.4 180.0 | 154.3 117.3 
Mins ecidadedkicesd taxes: ; ; 300.3 | 231.7 3189.6 180.0 162.0 997.0 
1955 |. 324.1 290.6 270.1 226.3 190.3 341.7 252.6 281.8 182.5 174.9 154.3 110.7 
neta yenuriraieye aes 331.8 298.4 275.2 236.6 200.6 343.0, 262.6, 268.5 187.4 - 109.6 
W. 318.9 293.2 270.1 234.1 200.6 338.4 250.9 265.7 190.9 180.0 162.0 108.0 
IV. 308.6 288.1 264.9 234.1 203.2 329.6 241.4 265.7 191.8 187.8 167.2 104.9 
Wt édhnammneibe 308.6 288.1 264.9 234.1 205.8 325.2 236 3 265.7 191.8 - 101.2 
Dea nencdietakenuwies 308.6 | 288.1 264.9 234.1 205.8 316.4 235.0 265.7; 191.8 192.9 172.3 99.2 
Be ests pnts aetna 293.2 275.2 252.1 221.2 195.5 314.2 | 239.4 265.7 191.8 190.3 167.2 97.9 
DP intcteetentatuadennée 305.3 | 235.7 265.7 198.4 - 94.4 
ER ear ae ne eae 280.4 246.9 226.3 198.0 174.9 292.1 224.9 249.3 190.7 172.3 151.8 1.7 
vines sheds nacadesedsees 280 4 249.5 | 226.3 203.2 177.5 286.6 220 2 225.8 187.4 169.8 159.5 88.4 
ee 280.4 249.5 | 226.3 200 6 180.0 281.1 218.7 223.4 182.1 — 87.5 
cen eeeeuaniaee 282.9 254.6 231.5 208.3 190.3 308.2 226.6 224 9 187.4 172.3 159.5 85.3 
1956 |.. 285.5 257.2 234.0 210.9 192.9 290.1 234.6 226 0 187.4 169.8 154.3 86.2 
int enann © ulate 6 haem ie eke 285.5 257.2 234.0 205.8 185.2 291.2 237.7 226.0 187.4 - — 88.6 
PE Ce OCT Pre 282.9 254.6 231.5 198.0 177.5 286.2 230.6 226 0 187.4 162.0 144.0 88 0 
‘From this year forward, wool season average United Kingdom 'A partir de cette année, campagne lainiére enchéres du Royaume- 
and Dominion auctions, September through July ; United States wools, Uni et des Dominions, de septembre 4 fin iuillet ; laines des Etats-Unis, 
April-March ; South American wools, October-September — *Aver- avril-mars laine sd-américaines, octobre-septembre. — *Moyenne 
age f 12 month September-August — *Provisional de 12 mois, septembre-aodt -~ *Chiffr provisoire 
Clean basis Laine dessuintée 
United Kingdom: | 70's ; IW - 64 ii - 60's ; IV - 56 Vv 50’, Royaume-Uni: | - Laines de 70; Je 64; laines de 60 ; 
uper, good, and average topmaking fleece and better grades of skirt- IV - laines de 56; V - lain je 50 per, good, and average top- 
ngs bought for combing: average price based on quotations from United naking fleece » et meilleur qualité de « skirtings » achetées pour le 
Kingdom and Dominion auctions, adjusted to London costs. — United peignage ; prix moyen ba r ie ‘ aux enchéres au Royaume-Uni 
States: | Territory, 64's, 70's, 80's, combing and staple, Boston; Wl - et dans les Domini t ajusté au prix de revient a Londres. — Etats- 
Native, 56's, combing and staple, Boston; Il - Montevideo super, 0 Unis: | - Laines «Territory» 64, 70 et 80, a peigner et longue,a Boston. 
(58/60's), in bond, Boston; IV - Buenos Aires, 5's/6’s (40/36's), scour- ll - Laines dom 56, apeigner et longue, aBoston. Il - Laines 
i ba n bond, Boston de 0, (58/50) «Mont af en douane, 4 Boston. IV - Laines de 
6 (40/36) de Bur Ai je laine lavée a fond, en douane a 
Boston. 
Greasy basis Laine en suint 
United Kingdom: | Indian, Joria, first white, auction price, Liverpool Royaume-Uni: | - Lair idienne Joria, « first white », prix aux en- 
ll - Pakistani, Vicanere, Bawalnagor, Lahore, etc., first white, auctior chéres, Liverpool. 1 - Laine du Pakistan, Vicanere, 3awalnagor, Lahore 
price, Liverpool United States: Shorn wool, average price received etc., « first white », prix aux enchéres, Liverpool. - Etats-Unis: Laine de 
by farmers tonte, prix moyen a la production. 
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Table 22. - Miscellaneous fibers : Prices in selected countries Tableau 22. - Fibres diverses : Prix dans certains pays 
Flax — Lin Ya Jute Abaca Henequen Sisal 
Year and month ; : United : United 
Belgium Italy India | Pakistan | Kingdom United States Kingdom 
: Prices in local currencies - Prix en monnaies nationales 
Année et mois RE ae. Sa . 
Lire/ Rupees/ | Pak. Rupees £.s./ c 
Francsikg. | 100 kg. | 400 Ib. | 400 Ib. long ton Cents/Ib. long ton 
Gs k60 db ceécswanernehéns 11.71 417 134.74 19 4 7.1 48 219 
Dt inavebidertaccnhe suaheewe 40.38 *26 964 180.60 93 /3 24.0 14.9 710 
ih a Gcise na de: nis alee omer elas 44.05 27 800 212.75 211.55 106 /15 28.2 158 950 
IEE Ie are 40.29 26 500 204.25 159.61 105 12 28.1 14.4 102 /18 
SERIE Se a Bee ee eres 38 9% 30 673 288 . 33 212.31 147 12 26.5 125 146 10 
Ceieaxcsewindaevdie wenn 57.83 34 105 265.42 197.76 155 17 32.1 24.5 233 12 
ee ree 43.19 32 675 150.42 93.46 85 18 24.6 218.2 152 16 
i. LOE eer ee 36 31 27 125 174.18 122.79 102 4 24.3 10.2 93/1 
GSES Fe cise aO kd ae anee sees 38.61 32 619 192.08 145.52 104 1 18.6 88 85 8 
GR ath odes dawsneeeds oona 38.46 *36 425 19.2 57.6 810 
i iitetdian dadbusdaealeacrks 38.50 33 275 215.00 164.75 119 16 17.8 7.0 72 16 
a re eee 38 50 33 275 230.00 164.00 120 00 18.9 7.3 79 16 
tnneh.andaluad eaeeeae-akirn 38.50 33 275 210.00 151.00 108 18 19.5 7.5 84 12 
_, ee ee eee 38 50 33 275 205 .00 149.00 103/16 19.0 80 16 
 asecnendhenesenmanebnn 38 00 33 275 185.00 138.81 9% 0 19.3 80 0 
Te ededrctheanevnndenaen 39.00 33.275 185.00 130.50 90 0 18 5 80 10 
Tbsgcnedidanenaeaknn te 39.00 33 275 185.00 126.38 90 0 18.4 84 10 
Se S| See 39.00 33 275 165.00 154.44 900 19.3 850 
itativenkenyseuskaaeded 37.50 34 850 165.00 151.75 90.0 19.9 8418 
ee ern eee 37.50 36 425 170.00 152.81 900 20.1 80 10 
EES Oi, Pare Meer 34.50 36 425 175.00 157.50 910 19.8 76.10 
Ee eee ainrys - 43.00 36 425 185.00 157.75 90 0 19.8 88 828 
Ce csnscedscertacecsakueehs 43.00 36 425 185.00 94 16 19.8 88 18 
eS Sey eee re 43.00 36 425 190 00 1045 21.1 85 15 
E66 Veco bosdanhsceeees 34.00 36 425 180.00 21.1 - 
Prices in U.S. cents/kg. - Prix en cents des E.-U./kg. 
Gs eee care riannieeeseene 41.6 26.9 ‘7.1 9.3 15.6 10.5 10.4 
SE a ee eee 92.1 30.1 36.9 529 32.8 28.2 
ET ee Peer 100.5 *48.3 35.4 35.2 42 3 62.2 34.8 37.7 
Sin iedwbontnathanee dene’ 88.8 425 25.7 26.6 31.9 62.0 31.7 37.3 
i hiueaeedentebsdeunncacdps 77.9 49.1 33.4 35.4 40.7 58.4 27.6 40.4 
CE daaccseeuvosnacéas deeeset 115.7 54.6 30.7 33.0 43.0 70.8 54.0 64.4 
THD osc ccccnvccsccereccceoene 86.4 52.3 17.4 15.6 23.7 54.2 *40.1 42.1 
Gar idesddcdasesscceebennt 72.6 43.4 20.2 20.5 28 2 53.6 22.5 25.6 
No aim wate nin wanda diele sere 77.2 524 222 24.2 28.7 41.0 19.4 23.5 
aS aie Se 76.9 *58.3 42.3 516.8 22.3 
PEs cskins tea eues 77.0 53.2 24.9 27.4 330 39.2 15.4 20.1 
a nis edn een extewiie eink 77.0 53.2 26.6 27.3 33.1 41.7 16.1 22.0 
RS Serer re 77.0 53.2 24.3 25.2 30.0 43.0 16.5 23.3 
Ror re 77.0 53.2 23.7 24.8 28.6 41.9 23.3 
ip dnstesdraneveeciaetes 76.0 53.2 21.4 23.1 25.9 42.5 22.0 
itniedaabaarias alae 78.0 53.2 21.4 21.7 24.8 408 22.2 
err 78.0 53.2 21.4 21.1 24.8 406 23.3 
Pee a 78.0 53.2 19.1 17.9 24.8 42.5 23.4 
Cerro ces 75.0 55.8 19.1 17.6 24.8 43.9 23.4 
era 75.0 58.3 19.7 17.7 24.8 44.3 22.2 
XI. 69.0 58.3 20.3 18.2 25.1 43.6 21.1 
Mveccccccsccene 86.0 58 3 21.4 18.3 24.8 43.6 19.4 22.7 
CE obs endesnxedecus 86.0 58.3 21.4 26.1 43.6 24.5 
SEPP rrr rer 86.0 58.3 22.0 28.7 46.5 23.6 
I Pa 68.0 58.3 20.8 46.5 . . 
‘Jute eason, July-June, from this year forward - 2Seasor 1Campagne commerciale du jute, juillet-iuin, a partir de cette 
average, 16 September through 15 September of foHowing year, from année - *Campagne commerciale, du 16 septembre au 15 septembre 
this year forward. — *Average of less than 12 months. — ‘Provisional de l'année suivante, 4 partir de cette année. — *Moyenne de moins de 
12 mois *Chiffre provisoire 
Flax Lin 
Belgium: Scutched, average export unit value, f.0.b fron 954, Belgique : Teillé, valeur moyenne unita're des exportations, f.o.b 
cutched, superior, average quality, Courtra depuis 1954, teillé, qualité moyenne supérieure, Courtrai 
Hemp Chanvre 
lealy : Emilian, third grade, long fiber, selling price to industry fixed Italie : D'Emilie, troisieme qualité, filasse, prix de vente 4a I’industric 
by the Consorzio Nazionale Produttori Canapa du Consorzio Nazion Produttor' Canapa 
Jute Jute 
India: Raw, baled, mill firsts, Calcutta Pakistan : Raw. baled, x Inde: Brut, en balles, mill first Calcutta Pakistan : Brut, en 
port firsts, f.a.s. Chittagong; from 1954, f.o.b. — United Kingdom : balles, « export firsts », f.a.s. Chittagong ; depui 54, f.o.b. — Royau- 
Raw, baled, Pakistan mill firsts, c.i.f., Dundee ; from 1951, c. and f me-Uni : Brut. en balles, « mill firsts » du Pakistan, c.a.f. Dundee ; de- 
puis 1951, c. et f 
Abaca Abaca 
United States : Davao |, import price, New York ; 1934-38, c.i.f. ; from Etats-Unis : Davao |, prix a l'importation, New York ; 1934-38, c.a.f.; 
1947, ex ship. depuis 1947, a quai. 
Henequen Henequen 
United States : Mexican, grade A, import price, New York ; 1934-38, Etats-Unis : Henequen mexicain, qualité A, prix a |'importation, New 
c.i.f.; from 1947, ex ship. York ; 1934-38, c.a.f depu 1947, a quai. 
Sisal Sisal 
United Kingdom: British East African No. 1, wholesale price, c.i-.f Royaume-Uni : D’Afrique orientale britannique, N° 1, prix de gros, c.a.f. 
London. Londres. 
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Tableau 22. - Fibres diverses : Prix dans certains pays 
























































(concluded) (fin) 
Silk — Soie Rayon — Fibrane et rayonne 
ss . — se ae . ae | Filament Nylon 
Staple — Fibrane — 
United Rayonne 
Year and month Italy Japan eres 7 aos SRE cea eee SRE - 
| States Germany, | | United United United United 
- Western | Japan Kingdom States States States 
Année et mois Prices in local currencies - Prix en monnaies nationales 
. snjiaiueialitaginnaiaiabguitinisil ecuedanenal een ie = — penibiel 
Lire/kg. Yen/60 kg. | Cents/Ib. | Marks/kg- Yen/Ib. | Pence/Ib. | Cents/Ib. | Cents/Ib. Cents/Ib. 
1934-38. 86 723 164.7 1.66 11.7 30.2 62.2 
1947 4 495 455.0 , 14.8 31.9 67.1 *255 
1948 .. 3 820 1260.0 2.92 165 36.4 74.2 °255 
1949. 4 865 133 955 300.0 2 85 17.8 35.8 72.7 270 
1950 5 855 153 082 349.4 2.78 177.6 18.6 36.1 74.8 270 
1951 7 031 233.833 480.5 3.73 209.9 49 40 0 76.0 270 
Far 6 733 225 681 515.6 3.48 128.3 26.8 39.7 72.3 270 
1953. 7 881 238 532 539.5 3.08 117.8 25.5 35.0 73.2 270 
1954 6 577 227 150 492.0 2.95 116.0 24.0 34.0 74.0 270 
1955. 6 989 205 880 459.4 2.95 99 8 24.0 33.7 76.7 270 
1955 |.. 6 381 209 550 461.0 2.95 98 0 24.0 34.0 74.0 270 
. 6 506 204 590 453.0 2.95 98.0 24.0 34.0 74.0 270 
Wt. 6 520 203 410 446.0 2.95 98.0 24.0 34.0 79.0 270 
IV 6 672 208 600 456.0 2.95 98.0 24.0 34.0 80.0 270 
a 6 914 206 180 458.0 2.95 93.0 24.0 34.0 80.0 270 
vi... 6 925 208 690 460.0 2.95 93.0 24.0 34.0 80.0 270 
vil 7 061 218 280 476.0 2.95 100.0 24.0 34.0 80.0 270 
vill. 7 300 214 620 485.0 2.95 100 0 24.0 34.0 80.0 270 
1x 7 528 207 550 475.0 2.95 100.0 24.0 34.0 73.0 270 
x. 7 364 200 300 458.0 2.95 100.0 24.0 34.0 73.0 270 
x! 7 287 194 750 443.0 2.95 109.0 24.0 33.0 73.0 270 
Xi. 7 289 194 140 442.0 2.95 110.0 24.0 32.0 74.4 270 
TE scnaassacens 7 307 193 300 441.0 2.95 110.0 24.0 32.0 76.0 270 
" 7 359 190 530 2.95 110.0 24.0 32.0 76.0 270 
WW 7 435 24.0 : os 270 
Prices in U.S. cents/kg. - Prix en cents des E.-U./kg. 
1934-38... 1533.1 1347.8 363.1 *66.6 53.3 66.6 137.1 
1947 4 003.1 54.8 70.3 147.9 °562.2 
1948... 664.3 1573.2 ‘87.7 61.1 80.2 163.1 5562 2 
DSi bia ld aanneawewd 828 0 620 2 661.4 80.3 60.9 78.9 160.3 595.2 
1950. 936.8 708.7 770.3 66.2 108 8 47.8 79.6 164.9 595.2 
1951. 1 125.0 1 036.3 1 059.3 88.8 128.5 64.0 88.2 167.6 595.2 
1952. 1 077.3 1 044.8 1 136.7 82.8 78.6 68.9 87.5 159.4 595.2 
1953. 1 261.0 1 104.3 1 189.4 73.3 72.1 65.6 77.2 161.4 595.2 
1954 1 052.3 1 051.6 1 084.7 70.2 71.0 61.7 75.0 163.1 595.2 
1955. 1 118.2 953.1 1 012.8 70.2 61.1 61.7 74.3 169.1 595.2 
1955 | 1 021.0 970.1 1 016.3 70.2 60.0 61.7 75.0 163.1 595.2 
i". 1 041.0 947.2 988.7 70 2 60.0 61.7 75.0 163.1 595.2 
i. 1 043.2 941.7 983.3 70.2 60.0 61.7 75.0 174.2 595.2 
IV... 1 067.5 965.7 1 005.3 70 2 60.0 61.7 75.0 176.4 595.2 
e's 1 106.2 945.5 1 009.7 70.2 57.0 61.7 75.0 176.4 595.2 
Wea 1 108.0 966.2 1 014.1 70 2 57.0 61.7 75.0 176.4 595.2 
Vil... 1 129.8 1 010.6 1 049.4 70.2 61 2 61.7 75.0 176.4 595.2 
vill 1 168.0 993.6 1 069.2 70 2 61.2 61.7 75.0 176.4 595.2 
1x 1 204.5 960.9 1 047.2 70.2 61.2 61.7 75.0 160.9 595.2 
x. 1 178.2 927.3 1 009.7 70.2 61.2 61.7 75 0 160.9 595.2 
xI.. 1 165.9 901.6 976.6 70.2 66.8 61.7 Fa. 160.9 595.2 
xi 1 166.2 898.8 974.4 70.2 67.4 61.7 70.5 164.0 595.2 
| Sy ee eee 1 169.1 894.9 972.4 70.2 67.4 61.7 70.5 167.5 595.2 
" awe 1177.4 882.1 70 2 67.4 61.7 70.5 167.5 595.2 
i. Sahai soees 1 189.6 - oe * 61.7 coe eee 595.2 
IRaw, j - *1935-38 - 3 ary woug ) ihe) 1G } j a ; af 1 fin décembre. — 
*Averag y-[ ember SjJanua t pte 'Moy 4 fin ptembre 
Silk Soie 
Italy: Raw, extra 22 der Milar Japan: Raw A, 20/22 Italie : Gr ra, Milar Japon Grége 20/22 
jenier, Y hama - United States: Raw, gra AA denier Jeni qua 2 Etats-Unis: Grege, 20/22 denier 
Rayon - Staple Fibrane 
Germany, Western: ( tt . Li ' Allemagne occidentale: fFibrane v e, type coton, 
2 Westphalia Japan: Brig i?) "le af J , Nord-Riin - Westpha Japon: Fib 
United Kingdom: tandard 5 iT "Jag Stap fit 4 ar Royauma-Uni: Fibrane visc 
United States: , : t I lar "hea - Etats-Unis: ar 
fabriqu 
Rayon - Filament Rayonne 
United States: Acetat quality 150 er, f >, pre Etats-Unis: Rayonne acétate, pr r qualité, brillante, 150 deniers 
fu plant o.b fabr 
Nylon Nylon 
United States: 30 denier, 10 filame f.o.b. f ICE plant. Etats-Unis: 30 deniers, 10 fils, f.0.0. fabrique 
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Table 23. - Rubber : Prices in selected countries Tableau 23. - Caoutchouc : Prix dans certains pays 
Natural Synthetic 
| Malaya 
Year and month Indonesia —_——_———————] United Kingdom] United States | United States 
a | I iT] 
Année et mois Prices in local currencies - Prix en monnaies nationales 
Rupiah | 
cents por */, ke. Straits cents per Ib. Sh/d per Ib. | Cents per Ib. 
SN oo nacnskatad wnmresenkes seer 124.4 24.8 0/7'), 15.1 
I coth eta a coca cise ec cere brvir ae Sik eae esa 37.3 35.8 1/3! 21.0 18.5 
C6 duets cobs shasedcociskabe verde 59.5 422 38 6 0° 22.0 18.5 
IT cine nied 0. ita a16o dela wil 53.5 38.2 347 O11Mm*, 17.6 18.5 
DMctabaserkets cba beens ansein ies oe 298.5 108.2 104 3 2/9* i, 41.1 19.0 
DNS kweeunese4eheguees'etnasesesewe 465.0 169.6 156.8 4/2°, 59.1 25.0 
0 RCE er ee ere em 334.0 96.1 88.4 2/4"), 38 6 23.5 
Cit inans veh opadarege aah hienae 259.0 67.4 62.6 1/7" /, 24.2 23.0 
Daten ns beanedaadetedosabane* 309.0 67.3 65.7 1/8, 236 23.0 
Ce iadive set ed tdensantesnaeenanrey 581.5 114.2 108.4 2/7° 39.1 23.0 
GU ir anss dkerccuddsentssee epewecier 525 0 99 0 95.4 2/5? /5 33.9 23.0 
ldnescdcneehiestetekheeed seus 527.5 99 1 96.3 2/S* /, 349 23.0 
ar dh. nies sslepache ore ans eit ate oer acteonate 474.0 88.1 86.1 2/2" |, 31.0 23.0 
Ratt sckereed see beaeehenas ewok 464 0 89.7 87.0 2/27 /. 317 23.0 
_ Eee CTT eee 451.0 91.0 87.2 2/3* |, 314 23.0 
i daked an acdiascone weave shied 586 5 105.3 96.9 2/8’, 348 23.0 
Sere res repre 829.0 127.4 112.1 32 408 23.0 
Ma Vas tee bie aesesesbeeseseees 703.0 143.2 | 133.4 3/S*/, 45.9 230 
Pe dalinias :as0Ctimieteesevslraas 615.0 147.4 149.0 3 /6* 48.4 230 
Ry COR eT TE TEE 522.0 124.8 | 121.3 3/0 43.9 23.0 
pa aeddbpaskivsaduledbeuwnuwds 612.5 121.3 1169 2/it*/, | 44.8 230 
ava iaenkk aoe Momane nila 669.5 129.2 | 124.0 81°, | 48.4 23.0 
kia ke Je ialtatbaekienesekes 559.5 115.0 } 113.2 2/9° 41.7 23.0 
_ OPE PEEP RAPER RE Rae 458.0 102.6 | 100.5 2/6°/, 36.5 23.0 
ns En MEE PN IE 419.5 97.0 | 94.7 2/4°/ 33.7 
Prices in U.S. cents/kg. - Prix en cents des E.-U./kg. 
CE Avie dace ne ke whe bedethants 30.0 31.6 33.4 33.3 
inh pk hes tap tadtewed uur hte ease 38.7 37.1 45.8 46.3 40 8 
ESR SP et Aree + 2 ee 44.9 43.7 400 47.7 485 40.8 
Machined vawdeceetanentaredinead 36.5 27.5 25.0 38.0 38.8 40.8 
DE Acedcanwktds Gehbesaeheneanke 157.1 77.9 75.1 85 5 90.6 41.9 
ER ae er a one 244.7 122.2 113.0 131.2 130.3 55.1 
RS es fer y ee 70 4 69.2 63 7 72.9 85.1 51.8 
| ROE CE ERA Pe ae eee 45 4 48.5 45.1 51.3 53.4 507 
MN SSGNGONe ese udivdavenadewnese hon 542 48.5 47.3 51.9 52.0 50.7 
Ces cee ewheKeceesanees eeu veevenel 102 0 822 78.1 86.5 85.3 597 
RE eae a hs ee 92.1 71.3 68.7 75.5 74.7 50.7 
SER re ene Peer er ee 92.5 71.4 69.3 74.9 76.9 50.7 
Be aicdhied al. on each nace 83 2 63.5 62.0 67.5 68.3 50.7 
Di ctematd aeanaaeidspaeadeewa hee 81.4 64.6 62.6 67.8 69.9 50.7 
Di itetasvnsketisakstaneennhews 79.1 65.6 63.2 70.1 69.2 50.7 
Meiahsd nidscank ae idsauedumsatah che Sonica iene oiee 102.9 75.8 69.8 84.6 767 50.7 
hentia aks 5-56 wh plaasbia Maga ceca 145.4 1.7 89.7 97.7 89.9 50.7 
Md GGRecwewastenp pies adasiibaien 123.3 103 1 96.1 106.1 101.2 50.7 
Ee ES AER ee eet 107.9 106 1 109.8 109.0 106.7 507 
EO TELE AA eR Oe 916 89.9 87.3 926 96.8 507 
RISE rer rere re epee 107.5 87.3 84.2 91.6 98 8 50.7 
MS a bieinketeaceckevenesannymas 117.5 93 0 89.3 95.1 106.7 507 
Re roe ee noe ee eee 98.2 82.8 81.5 | 85.5 91.9 50.7 
ald a a cae aad ial ea ae ail 80.4 73.9 72.4 } 78.8 } 80.5 507 
Gis txc0datieundurearageavascel 73.6 69.9 68.2 73.6 74.3 
| | 
NOTE Data from International Rubber Study Group. NOTE Données fournies par le Groupe international d'étude du 
caoutchouc, 
Natural rubber Caoutchouc naturel 
Indonesia Export price, f.o.b akarta, siding export duties fror Indonésiz : Prix a l'exportation, f.o.b. Djakarta, droits d'exportation 
1948; 1934-38, Java Standard sheets; 1948 through June 1952, R.M.A. No. 1 compris depuis 1948; 1934-38, « Java Standard Sheets »; de 1948 a fin juin 
from July 1952, sheets No 1 Malava : | - No. 1 R.S.S., wholesale pr , 1952, R.M.A. N® 1; depuis juillet 1952, sheets N° 1 — Malaisie :1- N° 1 
Singapore ; 1934-38, loc : from 1947, in bales. I - No. 3 R.S.S., ir R.S.S., prix de gros, Singapour ; 1934-38, en vrac; depuis 1947, en 
bales, wholesale price, Singapore - United Kingdom N 1 ASS balles. 1§ - N° 3 R.S.S., en balles, prix de gros, Singapour. — Royaume- 
wholesale price, Lor ’ Unitzd Seates: No. 1 R.S.S., wholesale Uni: N® 1 R.S.S., prix de gros du disponible, Londres. — Etats-Unis : 
price, New York y 1951 through syne 1952, a rnment il- N° 1 R.S.S., prix de gros, New York ; du 8 janvier a fin juin 1952, prix 
ing price to manufacturer de vente du gouvernement aux fabricants. 
Synthetic rubber Caoutchouc synthétique 


United States : GR-S, average wi ale f Etats-Unis : GR-S, prix de gros, moyen 
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Table 24. - Index numbers of retail food prices (F) 
and of the cost of living (C) 


Tableau 24. - Nombres-indices des prix de détail des 
aliments (F) et du codt de la vie (C) 



































ee a 








(1953 =100) 
Algeria Argentina Australia Austria | Belgian Congo! | Belgium Bolivia 
Countr,s 7 cea - wm ents sail dieiiaieaceemaal SS ee aR ee 
Localities Algiers Buenos Aires 6 localities Vienna Léopoldville 62 localities | La Paz 
Year :nd month F Cc F Cc . | << F | oc “i , | es | F c 

1948 68 29 31 47) 56 349 °50 82 79 97 95 21) 23 

1950... 84 49 51 59 68 71 70 89 84 90 1 34 35 

1951 196 *95 67 69 76 82) 87 89 97 2 % 99 37) 40 

1952... 102 101 97 % 95 96) 102 101 102 100 2 100) 49) 50 

1953... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100, 100 100 

1954... 100 101 9 104 101 101 102 103 100) 100 103 101 233} 224 

9056...» 99 101 110 117 105 104 105 105 100) 100) 102 101 aon + 

1955 1.. 99 101 107 113 105 104) 102) 101 308 299 

il. 97 100 107 114! = 103 102 } 104 104 101 100 302 309 
m.. 98 100 106 114 103 104 99 100 101 100 374) 379 
| oe 98 101 108 115 \ 102 103 100 100 374 396 
v.. 99 101 108 115)! 104 103}, 102 103 99 99 387 402 
Wexes 97 100 109 116 104 105 99 100 100 100, 389 415 
Be 97 100 110 117 105 105 ‘6% 102 101) san ern 
Vill... 98 101 110 117\! 106 104/} 106) 105 102 101) 
ae 98 101 111 118)! 106} 107 99 99 103 102 
Meee 101 103 111 118 , 106 107) 103 102 
) 101 103 111 119 : 107 105 ? 107 107) sda 103} 102 
xi. 102 104 122 124 107 107) 101 101 103) 102 
1956 1. 100 102 123 118 106 107 103) 102 
i. 102 104 122 116 105 107 103) 102 
th 106 107 104 103 
Brazil Burma Canada Ceylon Chile | China (Taiwan)* | Colombia’ 
Country 7 - 7 nae } , 
Localities Sio Paulo Rangoon 33 localities | Colombo | Santiago | Taipeh Bogota 
aeunine } — val re ninionitinsiehalan 
Year and month 5 c F c F c | F | ¢ F Cc F | F | Cc 

1948. 58 62 90 % 87 84 85) ” 38 39 } ; 68 68 

1950... 60 64 107 110 1 89 95) 95 51 53 57) 50 88 88 

1951 63 70 108 107 104 b] % 99) 64 65) on 66 % 95 

1982. .. 76 82 104 103 104 101 9% 98 82) 80) 79) 85 "1 93 

ae 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100) 100 100) 100 100 100 100 

1954... 121 118 97 96 100 101 100 99 186) 172 102 102! 111) 109 

Dine evevarriaaaees 143 140 100 101 99 99 317 302 ail * 108) 108 

og eee 138 131 88 90 100 101 101) 100 244 222 109 110 107) 107 

i wows 139 131 90 1 99) 101 100) 99 257 232 105 110 109) 108 
a 140 133 90 93 98 100 98) 98 270 247 110) 111 111) 109 
Or (jcoevees 139 136 89 92 99 101 100) 99) 282 268 106, 109) 112 110 
Deiscsaneseeonne 142 137 90 2 100 101 100 99 298) 281 | 102) 108) 111) 110 
a 141 139 % 95 99 100 9 9 306 294, 101) 108) 108) 107 
er 141 141 101 101 99 100 99 99 313 300) 101) 108 108) 108 
NE dicts aohitena 143 142 104 105 100 101 98 98 320 312) 106 110 106 106 
i 145 143 105 106 101 101 97 98 344 336 115 116 105 106 
x. 148 146 99 102 101 101 99 9 376 356) 116 117 107 107 
XI. 151 147 103 100 101 100 99 391 378 120 119 108) 108 
xXi.. 151 148 100 101 100) 100 408 394 ia 110) 109 
tt Meee sere 99 101 100 100 120 119 7400) 7103 
Ditrisecqnnans Gus 98 101 98) 98 101 103 
Ee ee 97 101 97 98 | re + 
Costa Rica Cuba* Cyprus Denmark’® Dominican Rep. Ecuador Egypt 
Country a E : : a = 
Localities San José 30 localities*® 4 localities | 200 localities Trujillo Quito Cairo 
7 = - - - — EE 
Veer and monet ae EE. F c | F c | F | c F c F | pr j ¢ 
i ' ' z 
| } 

Aer eee eee 84 82 109 : 72 81 99 96) ; ol 91 95 

SE Sh bike oraieak 93 97 92 79 82 85) 8&7 90) 2 1090 1992) 103) 9 

Se 101 104 103 91 92 94 97 102 100 98 7 110) 108 

ET BAT? 98 100 102 97 9% 100 100| 102 101| 101 9 107! 107 

1953... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100) 100 100 100, 100) 100) 100) 100 

0 a 104 103 "95 "97 101 104 104 101 95 98 106) 104) 101 % 

PE Macastvitiatiiheane 108 106 98 97) 107 110 111 107, 9% 98 109 106) 103} 96 

TEED Pescidcuciovess 112 108 % 96 101 106 107) 103) 93 97) 109 105 104) 97 

ica écehd wa aera 110) 107 9% % 101 106 : es % 97 109) 106 104) % 
etecesrugeaseece 109) 106 98 98 100 106) call was 94 97 110) 106) 103 % 
Pivacaceedueiebone 107 106 98) 7 103) 108) 108) 105) 96) 96 110) 107) 102! 95 
Miisatecakev ease 107 106 97) 97 106 110 ee. = 95) 98) 110) 107 101 95 
Wiewssetenveboands 108 106 99) 98 109) 111 ion macs 99 100| 111 108 102 95 
vil 110 107 100 98 104) 108 112) 107 98) 99) 110 107 102 95 
Ws xeeersanvas 107 106 9 98 108) 111 <a 5 97) 99 112) 109) 102 % 
eee 104 105 100 98 110) 113 aoa ate: 96) 98 114 110] 103 % 
ae 105} 105 98 97 112) 114 114 109) 97 % 106) 105) 103 % 
RS 106 106 97 97 117 117 eae 97 97 102) 103) 103 96 
Miseuédcchubaces 111 109 97 97 113 114 ‘ -+| 98 97 102 103 103 96 
ODS itete ccsaasseed 111 109 113 115 116 110! 93| 98 <a sonal 103} %6 
De txekenncne wanes 110 108 ; 114 116 ; oof aia nia Eee «ain oe — 
RES : aise 117 117 a ae sae aS eae ail — 

NOTE : Table prepared from data supplied by the International Labour NOTE : Tableau préparé a partir de données fournies par le Bureau in- 
Office and the Statistical Office of the United Nations. The ternational du travail et le Bureau de statistique des Nations 
index numbers were recalculated, wherever possible, on the Unies. Afin d'assurer leur comparabilité sur le plan internatio- 
base 1953 100 for the purpose of international comparability nal, les nombres-indices ont été ramenés, le cas échéant, a la 

période de base 1953 = 100 
‘European salaried employees only. — *#Rent is not included. — l1Employés européens seulement. — *Loyer non compris. — *Juil- 

*July-December. — *October. — October-December. — ‘Converted let-décembre. — *Octobre. — *Octobre-décembre. — *Calculé d’aprés 

from base January-June 1950 100. — 7Beginning 1956, new index, ‘indice de base janvier-juin 1950 = 100. — 7A partir de 1956, nouvel 

base: July 1954-June 1955 100. — *Beginning September 1954, indice, base juillet 1954-juin 1955 = 100. — *A partir de septembre 

Havana province only. — *Iincluding direct taxes. — '*August-Decem- 1954, province de la Havane seulement. — *Y compris les impéts directs. 


ber — !*Aodt-décembre. 
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Table 24. - Index numbers of retail food prices (F) 
and of the cost of living (C) (continued) 
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Tableau 24. - Nombres-indices des prix de détail des 
aliments (F) et du codt de la vie (suite) 


























(1953100) 
Ciitees El Salvador Fiji! Finland France iFrench Eq. Africa?| French W. Africa?! Germany, W. 
u y ee sre. : a a ce | al eee aS ee ae 
Localities San Salvador Suva 33 localities Paris Brazzaville | Dakar | 
Your end monsh F aS c pie F c F cjr]jejyrtie 
CG 6 Actin tk saetaaes 69 67 73 80 73 64 68 60 47 42 558 58 82 93 
ES ae 89 82 78 83 86 78 80) 77 79) 71 78 76 89 93 
WE 4. 6nkss voce woxbains 105 95 84 90 92 94) 93) "1 93) 87) 88) 87| 97 100 
SES wave ndadesntes 96 94 98 101 99 98 102) 101} 101| 99) 97| 96 102 102 
RE <2 REE Sse 100 100 100 100 100 100) 100) 100 100 100 100) 100 100} 100 
AE a ay 105 104 107 105 98 100 98) 100 101 100 97| 99) 102) 100 
Ws be ON ws wien res a ea 106 105 95 97 99 101 99) 99 100) 101 104 102 
8 eee ee 107 105} 106 106 92 95 100 101 100 99) 97) 99 104) 102 
«ESS A 110 105 92 95 99) 101 96) 9 103) 101 
Pe bbb revcnniaae 109 104 : 93 95 99 101 én sia % 9 103! 101 
Ee 108 104 108 106 94 % 99 101 98 9 99) 100 103 101 
_ a ae 113 106 95 % 100 101 ; 99) 101) 102) 101 
ES 2 ae 118 111 : 94 % 99) 101) acl <a 100| 101} 103) 101 
Oa 130 117 105 105 94 % 7 100) 98) 99) 102) 102) 104} 103 
WS wiser tendons : 95 97) 97) 100) coon ee 102) 102 103) 102 
Dea inewss-<eneun wes 95 97 98 101 hate 103) 102 103 102 
| aaa ee 104 104 95 98 100 102 98 99 103) 103 104) 103 
SN bated wee Cone % 98 100 102 oa 103 103 105) 104 
eS aes ad 97 98 100 102 ‘ are 103 103 105| 104 
WP Pncidvekursnerene 108 106 97 101 100 102 b:) 99 vol " 104 104 
_ 103 104 102 103 102) 102 105 104 
OP xeeelcuesie cue oe | a i -| aa ve -_ Ame 
Comet Greece Guatemala Haiti Hawaii | Honduras | Hong Kong | Iceland 
Localities Athens Guatemala City | Port-au-Prince Honolulu Tegucigalpa Reykjavik 
Veer end month F c ps ie F civic; w]e | F c s ji ec 
7 ' - i = = ' ae ' 
0 ery 68 63 77 83 104 99 99) % 72 83 70 7 55| 58 
See rene 84) 78 94 95 : a 90) 1 86 91) 88 90 69 71 
I ai ia is Go tosis eve teh 89 87 99 99 5106 101 98 | 97 99 100) 9% 98 90 90 
DD decercnsnecaned se 93 2 %6 97 114 108} 101) 99 95 98) 95 99) 101 101 
BERS ere 100 100 100 100 100 100) 100) 100 100 100) 100 100) 100) 100 
a eee 112 115 104 103 109 101 100) 101) 111) 106} 95) 98 100) 101 
Sip binwcai aime tin one 117 122 106 105 ; 101 102) 117 115 90) 94) 104) 105 
| | 
Ribas es dain dees 115 118 105 104 108 105 103 111) 106 92 96) 101) 102 
 pneebeaa apie te 114 «117,101, = 101, S107, S104, 103 118] 110) 88 93) 101 102 
__ ER TE 114 120 101 101 107 103 103 102 115 109 89 94) 101 102 
_ SPT ree 114 120 102 102 111 107 101 . 120) 116) 87 92) 101} 103 
Peake vesanecrncce 117 121 102 102 116 111 100) . 127 122 86 92) 101 103 
ee 119 123 111 108 119 112) 100) 102 129) 123) 87 92) 101) 104 
. eae 117 122 115 111 109) 107) 100) ; 134) 126) 92) % 103) 105 
re 118 123) 118 112 107 105) 101 si 138) 127) 95| 97) 102) 105 
___ ear 118 124 105 105 107 106 101) 103) 108 111| 94| 96) 103) 105 
EE Se Ee 118 124 101 102 102) A 103} 109 92 96) 111) 109 
| SEA Oars 118 124 103 102 102 . 105) 110) 90) 9% 112) 110 
EERO Ee 119 125 106 105 101 103 101) 108 91 95) 112 111 
0 fe eee ree 119 125 104 104) 109) | 113) 111 
A ere S 121 126 103 ee 106 110) 113) 112 
PS Ee ‘ 101| 103 108 110) val 114) 113 
pies India Indonesia Iran Iraq | Ireland, Rep. of* | Israel | Italy 
y : AL | 7 
Localities 27 localities Jakarta 7 localities Baghdad 118 localities | 8 localities | 61 localities 
Se Bs: RI Wo - ; 
j | 
Veer and month F c F ae Se c F | c | rLe } £8 
WN sci mnisscundes 47 94 94 144 137 78 79 52| 48) 91} 86 
kn seas vncmanas 93 95 53 80 83 98 100 78 81| 46) 46| 88 86 
WG ADD Casink win ewnae's % 98 89 83} 87! 104 107 83 87| 46) 50 % %% 
DE aGhscneeiwrencenne 9% 97 94 92| 94| 119 115) 2 95) 74 78) 98 98 
|| RE RCE a Eee ty 100 100 100 100 100 100 100! 100) “100| 100 100) 100) 100 
CE nat tnnesesnvadagis 93 95 106 114 118 98 98) 100 100) 113] 112! 103 103 
PES etd ance xcacinees 85 90 141 114 122 101) 101) 104 103} +] og 106| 106 
fk Pee wer: cae 87 2 120 113 121) 99 99 ina 7 114) 116) 104| 104 
Di vinesnaers 85 89 126 115 122) 99 9 102 101 113) 116) 104 104 
__ OEE AEF 83 89 132 116 123) 98 98 Kad i 114) 117) 104 104 
Pe ieginetwecanas 82 87 134 119 125) 97 97 nel nal 115) 117 105 105 
See 81 87 135 120} 126} 99) 99! 103 102 115) 117 106 106 
5 eR ee 82) 88 137 126 122) 101) 100) , ated 117) 118 107 107 
ee 86 90 137 112 120! 104) 102) ial onal 118 119) 107) 106 
SE ee 87 2 140 112 120) 106) 103) 104) 103) 116 118) 106} 106 
__ SE ere 86 90 151 111 119 105) 103 p | 124 19) 106 106 
eres ee 87 1 154 111 119) 106) 103 ee sel | «e 105 106 
Dc mcscoseaes 88 92 161 112 120 106 104) 106) 105) | =o] 106 106 
Re Tee 88 92 160 113 121| 107) 105) sol | onl 122) 107 107 
ey a 92) 116| 124| 109 106 awed aad a nil 107 108 
la pesuickh eeeues 91| 117 = mR. 106) 106) gical a 110 110 
A ERE ace et ee a ne oe er 
‘Indian workers. — *Europeans. All items, excluding rent *March- 'Ouvriers indiens. — *Européens. Tous les groupes, sauf le loyer. 
December. — ‘Food series includes matches and firewood ’Fourth — %Mars-décembre. — ‘La série de l'alimentation comprend les allu- 
quarter. — *Base : August 1953 100 mettes et le bois de feu. — *Quatriéme trimestre. — *Base: aodt 


1953 = 100. 
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Table 24. - Index numbers of retail food prices (F) 


Tableau 24. - Nombres-indices des prix de détail des 

















and of the cost of living (C) (continued) (1953100) aliments (F) et du codt de la vie (C) (suite) 
Jamaica Japan Kenya!>? Korea, South? Laos Lebanon® Luxembourg? 
Country a 
Localities Kingston 28 localities Nairobi 9 localices Vientiane Beirut 9 localities 
Year and month F c c e c F Cc F c F ¢c . i 
' 
1948 63 72 70 62 69 74 2 2 £46 “47 118 114 78 83 
1950 73 79 79 77 78 81 7 7 °47 *51 % 99 93 1 
1951. . 86 90 1 89 82 87) 27 28 47 53 107 107 9% 99 
1952. . 100 100 94 9% 92 95 78 69 70 74 111 107 99 106 
1953 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1954. 97 98 108 106 103 103 117 135) 122 123 93 95 102 101 
1955... 98 100 105 105) 109 109 207 229 ‘ 96| 97 101 101 
1955 |. 98 99 106 106 155 190 115 122 94 %6 102 102 
it. 98 100 107 106 107 107 166 199 117 124 93 95 102 101 
iW. 97 99 106 106 172 201 120 125 92 95 100 100 
IV 96 98 107 106 108 108 177 204 122 128 90 94 100 100 
Vv 98 99 106 106 196 216 117 124 93 95 100 100 
vi 100 100 105 105 109 109 227 238 120 124 % 97 100 100 
vil 102 102 104 105 248 253 119 124 96 97 101 101 
vill 100 101 105 105 109 109 258 264 119 124 95 97 102 101 
Ix. 100 102 104 105 261 274 119 124 98 98 102 101 
x. 98 100 107 106 110 111 229 252 98 98 102 101 
Xi. 97 99 101 104 195 230 100 99 102 101 
Xil 95 99 101 103 110 112 197 232 101) 98 102 101 
1956 1.. 102 104 203 236 103 100 102) 101 
_eeer 214 243 101 101 
WW ‘ 102 101 
Malaya, Fed. of? | Malta Mauritius Mexico Morocco Netherlands® Neth. Antilles?) New Zealand 
Country | 
Localities Kuala Lumpur Mexico City Casablanca) 21 localities Curagao 21 localites 
Vear and month F € <c F Cc F c? F F c F Cc F Cc 
1948... 82 82 73 78 72 71 61 ; 74) 77 6 =o 
1950 78 81 82 84 79 83 78 79 7 | 90 89 86 93 74 80 
1951 101 101 1 93 87 90 89 89 85 96 99 596 *98 86 89 
1952 103 103 100 101 96 98 104 102 97 | 99 100 *100 100 9% 96 
SR 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100) 100 
19064... . 90 94 102 101 99 99 104 105 99 | 104 104 98 99 105 105 
1955... 87 " 101 100 % 97 123 121 102 106 106 98 103 108 107 
1955 | 90 93 104 102 100 99 111 112 101 108 107 97 98 106) 
ie. 89 93 104 101 101 100 112 112 102 107 107 98 98 105 106 
iW. 88 92 106 102 102 101 116 116) 103 107 107 97 104 107|\ 
IV 87 92 105 102 102 101 118 117) 101 | 105 105 98 104 108 ; 
ritens saa 87 1 99 98 97 97 119 118) 101 | 105) 106 108 107 
Wie-caeeecuneres< 87 90 99 98 93 95 121 120) 103 108 107 98 104 109) ' 
Vil... 86 90 % 97 93 95 125) 121| 101 108 107 98 104) 109) } 
Vill... 86 90 98 98 95 95 129 126 101 105 106 99 104 107 108 
m.. 86 90 98 98 95 95 130 127 101 104 106 99 104 108} ' 
mea 86 90 100 99 1 93 131 129 102 104 106 99 104 108 |) 
x! 87 A 100 99 1 93 130 129 104 104 106 99 104 107 108 
Xil 87 1 102 101 92 93 131 129 105 104 106 98 104 108, ) 
1956 | 100 99 92 94 130 129 105 105 106 109 
o. 131 130 107 107 109 
i.. ‘ — ; ue 
Nicaragua’'® Norway Pakistan Panama Paraguay Peru Philippines 
Country 
Localities Managua 53 localities Karachi Panama City Asuncién Lima | Manila 
Year and month F F Cc | F | c F Cc F c F Cc 
' ' 
1948 65 68 74 190 189 106 7 7 55 60 114 105 
1950. . 74 73 78 84 85 97 15 19 74 78 103 102 
1951 88 87 90 89 88 101 22 26 83 86 111 111 
1952. . 89 98 98 93 90 102 101 54 59 90 92 106 103 
1953... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1954. . 108 108 105 98 98 100 9 100 120 107 105 99 99 
1955. . 107 106 95 94 101 99 me 113 110 98 98 
1955 | 114 109 106 96 9% 110 108 100 9 
" 119 107 105 % 9% : 111 109 97 98 
it 119 106 105 94 94 99 99 129 153 112 109 9% 98 
IV. 124 106 105 94 93 124 151 113 110 96 97 
Vv. 125 107 106 92 92 121 149 113 110 96 97 
Vi.. 121 108 106 92 92 101 99 123| 152 113 110 % 97 
a 109 106 95 94 ‘ “ 113 110 97 97 
Vill. 129 109 106 95 95 113 111 98 98 
1x 135 107 106 % % 101 100 113 111 97 97 
+ 135 107 106 98 96 114 112 99 98 
Xl. . 133 107 106 97 96 114 112 , % 
Xi. 133 108 106 97 94 100 99 114 112 : 97 
19561... 107 106 115 113 100) 97 
= 120 107 106 94 93 
i. 109 107 ans 
Mainly & ea 4Inclu 1F icipaler Europé Tou J , sauf | y 
2 94 lu direct *Décembr SJuillet-d 
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Table. 24. - Index numbers of retail food prices (F) Tableau 24.- Nombres-indices des prix de détail des 
and of the cost of living (C) (concluded) aliments (F) et du coft de la vie (C) (fin) 
(1953 =100) 
Rhodesia | | 
Portugal Puerto Rico | —— - -| Saar Spain i Sweden 
Country | Northern Southern 
Localities - gare = = 
Lisbon 6 localities Total 6 localities Saarbriicken 50 localities 70 localities 
Year and month : | ee " a Be | = 
rjc |e | c F ‘a Se KOS ae | c F “Se oe oe 
= - —_ —_ ! - 
| | | | | | | | | 
Wa Sac casa + 97| 99| 92) 93 73} 80 64 73| 70 63 82 79 n| 7 
ae WHERE 101) 101) 81) 84 81 87 78 84) 74) 71 95) 2 7%4 79 
SS tenes se bad roo 97| 99 a 92 87) 91! 85 89 86) 86 104 100 87 92 
Ce ewdtculess ea ; 97) 99) 96| 7 95 96) 96! 97 101 9 100 | 98 9 
1953... Ree earn ear 100 100) 100) 100 100) 100) 190 100) 100 100 100} 100) 100 100 
WE Skis cadens 99) 100! 103 103 106 103] 98) 100 98) 100 101| 101) *400 *101 
TO 6 S60 oe 100 101) ; -| | 112 107) 99 101 99) 102 105| 105 105 104 
OUI castes 100 101} = 101, = 102/110, 105) 97| 99) 98 102 103} 104} 100/ 101 
SRS mee 100 101 101 102! 112 106| 98 100! 98 101) 104) 104 100] 101 
aaa cone Rea 2 101) 101) 101) 102) 112 106 99 100) 100 103} 104 104) 100! 102 
err 99) 100 101 102) 112) 106} 100 101, 101 103) 105 105) 102 103 
iaccpsd alc sia ¢ 98 102 101 102) 115 107 109 101, 109 103 105 105) 103) 103 
ere ; 97) 99) 101) 102) 115 108) 100 101 98 102) 105 105! 104) 103 
NEE = ‘ 97) 99) 101, 102) 114 108; 99 101 7 101) 105 | 105) 107) 104 
i erenecnne oe 98) 100) 100) 101) 112 107) 98 101 9% 101) 105| 105 107) 104 
ARRAS 100) 101| 100) 102 111 107 98 101 97) 101| 106 106) 108) 105 
a ER a - 102) 102) 100! 102) 112 108 100 102) 99) 103} 107 107) 108) 106 
ae ‘ 103 103) 100, 102 112 108 101 103) 99) 103) 108! 107) 110) 107 
- eae 104/104 ; 492 108! 102 103) 101 103| 108! 107} 111! 107 
See re ee : 104) 104) 113 109 103 103) 100! 104) 108) 108} 110 107 
ul. = 107) 105) 116 109 103 103) 106) 107 | 111) 107 
it. od sh id 1 10., 108 106) 107) c oa 113/ 108 
Switzerland | Syria® Tanganyika‘ Thailand Trinidadand fobago’ Tunisia Turkey Uganda‘ 
Country $ |__| ies ; : Naat Asean St zc 
Localities Damascus; Dar es Salaam | Bangkok a Tunis | Istanbul | Kampala 
—_— ; | — } -—- --- ! — j —_— | —_——— | - 

Weer dad Gaem ci@2. 8 F | c rey c | # | ® pe | * fe 
1948...... 95) 96| 122 %63 70! 7 76| | | so | 88 89) 63 "70 
Seer 95) 94 88 73 78 75 74 | 77 9% 93 
a abpndentrde 98) 98] 102 80 $ 81 82 | 86 9} 9) Bs 9 
1952 100) 101) 109 92 95 90) 90 96! 9% 97 97 97 ” 93 
1953 100} 100) 100 100 100 100) 100) 100) 100 100 100 100) 100 100 
1954 102) 101) 92 101) 101 97) 99 101 101) 101 109) 110 106 104 
1955 103) 102, "1 103 104 103) 10S 110! 106) 104 114 119) 112 110 
es 103} 102 92 99, 102 107 104| 105 112 i ee ; 

CA e 102 101 89 102 103 99) 102) 108, 105) 105 112 113) 110 108 
ee 102} 101 87 | 102} 104! 110) 106, 104 110 112 eS , 
BOP a dcdackuecd Sorin 102) 101 85 103 103 106) 107! 109) 105) 105 | 110 112 111 108 
ee eee 102! 101 86 : 106) 107) 105 103 | 111 113 ; ‘ 
eS padweeaes 102) 101 88 103 104 102! 104! 110! 106 102 | 110 117 112 108 
a ee 103} 102 89 103 105| 110) 106} 102 | 113 120) ae 
vill 103) 102 90 103 104) 103) 105) 112; 107) 104 | 114 122 113 110 
SESS 103} 102| 9S | ; a 102) 105) 112 107) 104 | 114) 122) col : 
hats < 104) 102) 7 | 104 104, 107 108) 111) 106 102 | 116 124} 113) 112 
SES a 104) 102| 6 | 103} 105 109 105 102 122 128 a 
Pete awndées , 104) 102) 9 | 104 104| 109) 109 110 106 104 125) 130 we 112 

ye 5, 103 102! 100 | | 110 112) 109 106) a vo 7 
Re cas 103 102| ad ; | 106) 108} 110} 106 * iia ‘ 
ee 104 102| | te a 112| 108 | a4 oan Sas 

a Union of S. Africa*|United Kingdom| United States Uruguay | Venezuela | Viet-Nam Yugoslavia 

u y a Cabeininiciaiisianats S nianisialiainieibaimsansiniss  <arsiesniaenpsesimumgideinnaiaiisiesants » pueeinil ——— — Ss 

Localities 9 localities owe 46 localities Montevideo Caracas Saigon 20 localities 

To a aon Pic F | ¢ F eT *pets is r | c¢ Fo | ¢ 
OEE 69] 7 = 100 77 2 A) es} 7} OS 
arcs rear 76! 83 113 81 90) 90 66) 72) 7 93 54 57 ie eo 
a ae me 81! 89 126) 89 100) 97 77) 82) 103 100 59 64 148 124 
RE Ee 95 7; 95/2 97)_—S ss 102)— 9 93 9%) 105 101 80 79 93) 9S 
 . BPPerrrer rT e 100} 100 100 100 100 100 100 100) 100 100 100 100 100 100 
ERE py eae er 101 102 103 102 100 100 111 112 101 100 107 113 100 98 
DdGredesacecsuesee 104 105 110 106 98 100 126 122 woe fern 122 124 119 111 
A reer 102 104 107 104 98 100 122 118 106 102 115 119 112 106 

PPE eee eT Tey 103 104 107 104 98 100 122 118 101 9 110 115 114 107 
il wacineena 105 105 107 104 98) 100 123 119 100 98 107 113 118 109 
Er 105 105 108 105 99 100 122 119 101 99 117 120 118 110 
Ee ree 104 104 108 105 9 100 123 119 102 9 118 120 125 114 
— eer err 104 105 112 107 9 100 121 119 104 100 116 120 119 111 
Di efessa cackheces 105 105 113 107 9 100 126 123 100 116 120 124 114 
ae 104 105 110 106 9 100 129 125 9 126 126 119 112 

Gewese dias 104 106 111 107 99) 100 124 122 Re 129 129 118 112 
Pee 105 106 113 108 98 100 128 124 - 139 136 122 114 
Dcasrewiwes 104 106 115 110 97 101 131 125 sais 136 135 120 113 
Re 104 106 114 110 97 100 136 128 104 104 137 136 122 114 
nee ae . 103 106 113 109 7 100 137 129 136 135 121 113 
errr 105 106 ee 109 96 pe 136 128 con 12% 115 

—— Te waa <n as ‘me eee 
1Europeans only. — "July-December. — Including soap, kerosene 4Européens seulement. — *Juillet-décembre. — *Y compris savon, 
and cigarettes. — ‘Europeans only. Rent is excluded. — *December pétrole lampant et cigarettes. — *Européens seulement. Non compris 
— "June. — "June-December. — "Europeans only. Including direct le loyer. — *Décembre. — ‘Juin. — “Juin-décembre. — ‘*Européens 
taxes. — *Beginning 1952, new index. seulement. Y compris les impéts directs. — *°A partir de 1952, nouvel 
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